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IN MEMORIAM 


IN LATE 1997, my Cairo friend of two decades, Aliah Schleifer 
died quickly and unexpectedly in New York surrounded by her 
parents, family and a few close friends. As her physical being 
diminished, she became translucent and her spirit shone through. 
She had never appeared so radiant or so beautiful. Her pious life 
had been an example to many, and her courage and strength in 
death, inspiring. She asked me to publish her doctoral dissertation, 
recently completed at Exeter, England. There can be no doubt 
that the qualities exemplified in the life and essence of the Virgin 
Mary ($9), to which Aliah devoted her last years, must have been 
both sustaining and a great comfort as her life drew to completion. 

As the form of this dissertation would not have lent itself to be 
fully appreciated by a general readership, I personally took the lib- 
erty of making certain changes and of including short biographies 
ofthe scholars upon whose works Aliah drew. 

In a world wrought by the kinds of crippling stereotypes which 
hinder peace, particularly among religious faiths, it seemed to me 
that this work on Mary could be not only of help in the Christian- 
Muslim dialogue, but an inspiration to women in general. It never 
had occurred to me that a woman might have been considered to 
be among the prophets sent to mankind. 

Very few Christians have any idea of the importance of the 
Virgin Mary in Islam, and that Islamic doctrine maintains that 
Jesus (85) and Mary are the only two in all eternity to have been 
born without sin and that Mary is considered the purest woman 
in all creation. She is considered to be an example for both men 
and women. 
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Aliah was pleased that I was going to bring out Mary the Blessed 
Virgin of Islam as a sequel to her master's thesis, Motherhood in Islam, 
which is valuable for the understanding of family integrity in the 
Islamic social structure, as well as very reassuring to women in that 
motherhood has such great rewards. 

I cannot express with sufficiency my gratitude to Timothy 
Winter of Cambridge University and to Patricia Salazar for their 
invaluable efforts and contributions, without which this small vol- 
ume would not have come to be. And may I be forgiven for the 
imperfections for which I am responsible. 

Gray Henry 
Fons Vitae 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE: The convenuons of British 
spelling, punctuation, and hyphenation have been 
maintained throughout this edition. 


The reader also will notice that following the men- 
tion of the name of a prophet in the text, there is a 
small seal in Arabic. Around the globe, be it in China 
or Nigeria, no Muslim would refer to the Prophet 
Muhammad (25), to Jesus (33) or to Mary (88), orto any of 
the other prophets, such as David or Zachariah (22), with- 
out adding: "May God's peace be upon him, her, or 
them." 
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In gs WONDERFULLY anecdotal Book of Travels, the seventeenth- 
century Turkish voyager Evliya Chelebi recalls an incident which 
he once witnessed in the Süleymaniye mosque in Istanbul. A 
group of European Catholic tourists, setting foot for the first time 
inside the incomparable structure, were so awe-struck that they 
stood, rooted to the spot. They then tossed their hats in the air, and 
uttered the exultant cry, Maria! 

Chelebi, as a believing Muslim, was not scandalised to hear this 
exclamation in a mosque. He would have been taught from early 
childhood that Islam accords an honoured place to Mary (89), the vir- 
ginal mother of Jesus (2) the Messiah. In fact, the Qur'àn has 
somewhat more to say about her than has the Bible, and credits her 
with an active and even prophetic role which has intrigued modern 
readers concerned with issues of gender. Such an overlap between 
two worlds of belief deserves careful scrutiny, which is why the pre- 
sent book, whose intention is to make available an analytic anthology 
of Muslim remarks on the Virgin, is to be warmly welcomed. 

Dr. Schleifer's is not the first work to deal with Islam's distinc- 
tive Mariology. Monographs by Abd el-Jalil (1950) and V. 
Courtois (1954) made a good beginning, albeit from a pre- 
conciliar Catholic viewpoint which sometimes appeared to define 
Islam as a kind of Christianity manqué; while more recently, Geof- 
frey Parrinder (1965), Roger Arnaldez (1980), and Jane McAuliffe 
(1991) have included more appreciative accounts of the Qur’anic 
Mary in their biographies of the Muslim Jesus. No less instructive 
are two Muslim devotional works, both published in 1991: La Fille 
d'Imran by Patrick Pahlavi, nephew of the last Shah of Iran, and 
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Sheikh Muzaffer Ozak's Blessed Virgin Mary, translated from 
Turkish by the able hand of Muhtar Holland. Dr. Schleifer has 
now bridged the gap between the several approaches by writing as 
a Muslim who is also committed to a Western academic method. 

Although interfaith communication was not the author's pri- 
mary purpose, Muslim and Christian readers engaged in dialogue 
will find much ofimmediate value in this book, written as it was by 
a committed muslima for whom Mary was of real personal impor- 
tance, and who was deeply concerned by what she saw as the 
deterioration of her religion’s image among many Western Chris- 
tians. ‘Man is an enemy to what he does not understand,’ the 
caliph *Ali is said to have remarked; and Dr. Schleifer saw it as a 
painful irony that Islam, which is closer to Christianity than any 
other faith, should for Western minds have often appeared as the 
quintessence of everything that is foreign and unintelligible. 

Mary, hallowed differently on opposite coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, offers a revelatory sign of this tension. Family feuds can 
sometimes be more bitter than wars fought between strangers; yet 
family members can also, with goodwill, achieve a unique closeness. 
For most of our shared history, Christianity has not understood 
Islam's Mariology at all; while Islam has grasped the Mariologies of 
Christianity only imperfectly. Are the irreducible dissonances that 
must remain still large enough to obstruct a true sense of ease and 
conviviality with the ‘Other’, or does scholarship offer a final 
emancipation from a centuries-long mutual alienation? 

The Mary that Dr. Schleifer reveals is both familiar and strange 
to Christian readers. Her immaculacy remains, but bears a different 
weight amid Islam's robust affirmations of the human body. She is 
mother to Jesus the Messiah, but Islam's Christ often seems more 
recognisable to the revisionist New Testament scholarship which 
denies that Jesus claimed divinity for himself, than to the teaching 
of the Church as this has been preserved down the centuries from 
Nicaea and Chalcedon. 

For most Christians, Mary is the Mother of God, yet for Mus- 
lims, although she is a perfected saint and a focus of intercessory 
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hopes, she exercises no indispensable role in the economy of 
salvation. For while Islam and Christianity concur in affirming a 
perfect Creator God, they differ, as their rival Marys show, on how 
that God touches individual souls and brings them to perfection. 

Christians discern liberation in a God who descended into his- 
tory out of infinite love, and gave himself to ransom us from sin. 
Muslims, whose narrative of the Fall excludes any understanding 
of original sin, must respectfully dissent from this view. The divine 
love, duly conjoined with justice, ensures that a full and liberative 
forgiveness is available to all who freely turn to God in penitence, 
in the way that has been so amply witnessed by great saints today 
and in the Muslim past. For Muslims, the Blessed Virgin is not 
theotokos, the woman that bore God Himself and gazed in love 
upon Him as He lay in straw. Instead she bears witness to the pres- 
ence ofthe God who need not ‘come’ into the world, because He 
has never been ‘absent’ from it. The Qur'àn has said that He is 
nearer to us than the jugular vein, or, as a saint of Alexandria 
expressed it, 'only God's extreme nearness to you is what veils you 
from Him.' The very name of the Qur'àn, which is the Muslim 
‘Word’, itself signifies a ‘Reading’: it urges us to comprehend the 
world as a text built out of signs, as a universal theophany which is 
not fallen, but is merely unread. Hence what Schopenhauer called 
the ‘optimism’ of Islam. Atonement, expiation and redemption 
can never be resonant terms in the Muslim lexicon. 

Dr. Schleifer reminds us of a further distinction between the 
Mariologies of Islam and its great predecessor. For Christians, 
Mary is unrivalled as the model of female perfection. Islam, how- 
ever, has debated the merits of several women. A hadith which 
has come down to us in more than one version suggests that there 
have been four 'Perfect Women' in history. One is Ásiya, the 
wife of the Pharoah who challenged Moses (š), revered by the 
Muslim chroniclers as a saint who endured the rages of her hus- 
band. A hadith tells us that a woman who suffers maltreatment 
from her husband will be rewarded as was Asiya; and she hence 
becomes a model and a source of hope for women caught abusive 
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relationships. Another ‘Perfect Woman’ is Khadija, the first to 
believe in the message of the Prophet (ë$), and who, as a success- 
ful businesswoman who took the Prophet into her employ, 
provides a traditional model for Muslim women who have sought 
a living in the world. Thirdly, there is Mary. And fourthly, there is 
the Prophet’s daughter Fatima. 

Devout Muslims have for centuries debated which of these 
four is to receive the highest glory in heaven. Mary and Fatima 
often seem to be placed equally. Traditional Islamic sources some- 
times present Fatima as a latter-day reminiscence of the Virgin, 
receiving her title of al-batiil: as for instance when after miracu- 
lously providing food for the hungry, she quotes Mary's "This is 
from God's presence; truly God provides for whomsoever He will 
without any reckoning.' 

But although Mary is a spiritual inspiration, it is Fatima who 
has more usually supplied the role model for Muslim women in 
their search for practical perfection. Mary's virginity is revered as 
her greatest miracle, but Islam's positive view of sexuality, and 
the value Muslim piety has traditionally attached to the married 
state as the preferred matrix for spiritual life, have rendered a true 
imitatio mariae impossible. Fatima’s spiritual exaltation, pro- 
claimed by the Prophet himself, far from appearing compromised 
by her biological fulfilment, was sustained and vindicated by it. 
She is, in the Muslim memory, the fountainhead ofthe Prophet's 
revered descendents, the ancestress of saints, the mother of tragic 
heroes. Through her non-virginal but no less immaculate exam- 
ple, Muslim women have found their assurance that the approach 
to God can be enhanced rather than impeded by the normal 
functions of womanhood. 

So: what hope for future understanding through the person of 
Mary, or Maryam as Muslims know her? It is within a theologically 
coherent framework which upholds the objective status of one's 
own interpretation of revelation that the person of Maryam can 
best serve us in dialogue. She should remind us that true respect and 
fellowship between religions can only be grounded in the mature 
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acknowledgement of what is irreconcilable, although we can and 
must also proclaim and celebrate what we hold in common. The 
alternate readings of her do not diminish her shared significance as a 
Jewish woman who has reminded Christians and Muslims of a host 
of fundamental truths. The spiritual gifts of women, the sanctity of 
Jerusalem, the ascetic holiness of Jesus, the efficacy of prayer and 
the value of trust: these are only a few of the shared lessons that 
prove how surely Mary can function asa unifying symbol. 

It is often remarked that the religions can no longer afford the 
luxury of mutual rivalry, and that it is in the interests of them all to 
acknowledge that each now faces only one significant enemy, 
namely the spirit of negation and relativism which defines the 
modern world. Such a perspective holds that confronted with the 
triumph of sophisticated egotism the religions must nurture a style 
of cooperation which respects their differences while permitting a 
shared counter-attack against the spirit of modernity and now 
postmodernity, which by denying the unique Source of the Word 
has made an idol of everything in existence. 

Hopeful foretokens of such a common front are not lacking. 
The 1994 United Nations Population Conference in Cairo wit- 
nessed amicable and often fruitful efforts of cooperation between 
Muslim and Vatican delegates. On a smaller scale, in England, 
contact between Muslims and Catholics has been flourishing. Let 
us begin Dr. Schleifer’s book by recalling just one example of this 
heartening growth in trust. In 1991, a group of Muslims received 
permission to create a mosque from the former Priory of St. Anne, 
sited in a North London district whose Catholic population had 
largely moved away. After some debate, they elected to leave in 
place the inscription over the main entrance, taking it as a source of 
hope and as a reminder that, for believers, the fate of the world is 
not in our hands: Sancta Maria, mater dolorosa, ora pro nobis. 


T.J. Winter 


Faculty of Divinity 
University of Cambridge 
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Aun SCHLEIFER’S BOOK Mary (9) The Blessed Virgin of Islam is a 
unique work. It illustrates the revered position that the Virgin 
Mary (9) holds in the thought of Sunni Islam, as well as the respect 
and veneration with which ordinary Muslims regard her. The sub- 
ject of the Virgin Mary is discussed comprehensively, from the 
perspective of the traditional scholars, using precise and clearly 
defined academic methodology. 

An essential part of Islam is the acceptance of previous reli- 
gions: 'Say: We believe in Allah, in what He revealed to Abraham, 
to Ishmael, to Isaac, to Jacob, and to the tribes, and in what Moses 
and Jesus received, and in what the prophets received from their 
Lord. We do not diferentiate between them, and we submit unto 
them. Ifthey believe, then they are rightly guided. But if they turn 
away, then they are in schism, but Allah will suffice thee (for 
defence) against them, and He is the Hearer, the Omniscient’. 
(Qur'an 2:136-37) 

The Messiah and his early followers are praised in [slam, and are 
regarded among the elite ofthe pious. Jesus (33) is counted among 
the prophets who hold rank of ili al-‘azm, or ‘the steadfast’. This is 
the greatest rank in Islam held only by five prophets: Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jesus and Mohammad (38). According to the Qur'an, 
Jesus announced the coming of the Prophet Muhammad, and 
therefore belief in Jesus is part of belief in Islam: ‘Jesus the son of 
Mary said: O Children of Israel, I am the messenger of Allah unto 
you, confirming that which I possess of the Torah and bringing 
good tidings of a messenger who will come after me, whose name 
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will be Ahmad. And when he came to them with clear proofs, they 
said: This is obvious magic'. (Qur'àn 61:6) 

Muslims also believe in the Second Coming of the Messiah: 
‘Verily he is the sign of the Hour. So do not doubt it and follow 
me. This is the Straight Path’. (Qur'an 43:61) There are more than 
forty hadiths concerning the Second Coming of the Messiah The 
hadiths state that at the time of his Second Coming, all barriers 
between the believers will be removed, and they will become one 
community, seeking peace after war and stability after instabililty. 
As believers in this Second Coming of the Messiah, many Muslims 
see the importance of open discussion with the Christian commu- 
nity and anticipate that this sentiment would be reciprocal. Aliah 
Schleifer's present work corrects possible misunderstandings and 
provides a sound basis for such a dialogue. 

This book is of great importance to the English-speaking 
world. It clarifies Islam’s view of the Virgin Mary (#) through a 
discussion of the miracles and special blessings bestowed upon her 
according to the Qur'àn and traditional writings of Islam, and is 
therefore an appropriate stepping-stone for dialogue between all 
who love and revere her and her esteemed son. 

Dr. ‘Ali Jum*a Muhammad 
Professor of Islamic Law 
Al-Azhar University 
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Key Persons Mentioned in the Text 


Bzsipzs THE REFERENCES to the Virgin Mary found in the Qur'an, 
the works of the following scholars and commentators have been 
drawn on in this book. Scholarly discussions on the Virgin Mary 
were carried on in regions stretching from Central Asia to Spain 
from the eighth century up to the present. 


AHMAD IBN HANBAL (d. 855). A great hadith scholar of 
Baghdad, after whom the Hanbali school of law is named. 


BAYDAWYI (d. 1293). A grammarian and theologian of Shiraz, 
whose commentary on the Qur'an is noted for its thoroughness and 
clarity of exposition, particularly of grammatical and doctrinal points. 

BUKHARI (d. 870). A great collector of hadith, he lived in 
Central Asia. His hadith anthology al-Jami‘ al-Sahih is considered 
the most authoritative ofall collections of hadith . 


DAHHAK (d. 724). A hadith scholar of Balkh in Central 
Asia who also gained a reputation as a Qur’anic commentator. 


DHAHABI (d. 1348). One of the best-known of all Arab 
historians, he spent most of his life in Damascus. 


IBN ‘ABBAS (d. 687). A cousin of the Prophet, he is 
regarded as the greatest scholar among the first generation of Mus- 
lims, and as the founder of the science of Qur'ànic interpretation. 


IBN ABI’L-DUNYA (d. 894). A storyteller and collector of 
hadith, who taught several Abbasid princes in Baghdad. 


IBN SASAKIR (d. 1176). One of the best-known historians 
of Damascus, who also collected hadith and wrote on the ortho- 
dox Ash‘ari school of theology. 
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KEY PERSONS MENTIONED IN THE TEXT 


IBN HAJAR (d. 1449). A major hadith scholar of Cairo and 
Palestine, who authored the best-known commentary on the 
Sahih of Bukhàri. 


IBN HANBAL, see Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 


IBN HISHÁM (d. 828). The best-known biographer of the 
Prophet. 


IBN ISHAQ (d. 767). A scholar of Madina and Baghdad, 
whose material formed the basis for the Prophetic biography of 
Ibn Hisham. 


IBN JUR. AY] (d. 767). A hadith scholar of Mecca. 


IBN KATHIR (d. 1373). A well-known Qur'ànic com- 
mentator of Syria. 


IBN SA'D (d. 845). An Iraqi polymath remembered mainly 
for his great eight-volume encyclopedia of famous Muslims. 


‘IKRIMA (d. 723). A manumitted slave of Ibn ‘Abbas who 
was one of the main transmitters of early intepretative material 
concerning the Qur'an. 


KA‘B AL-AHBAR (d.654). A Yemeni rabbi who converted 
to Islam and narrated a wealth of material. 


MAQRIZI (d. 1442). One ofthe most celebrated historians 
of medieval Egypt. 

MUJAHID (d. 722). A pupil of Ibn *Abbas, he was particu- 
larly concerned to identify the circumstances surrounding the 
revelation of each Qur’anic verse. 


MUQATIL (d. 767). A Central Asian scholar who compiled 
one ofthe earliest commentaries on the Qur’an. 


MUSLIM (d. 875). A Central Asian hadith specialist, author 
ofone ofthe most respected anthologies of hadith. 


NASA’I (d. 915). The author of one of the six best-known 
hadith collections. 
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QATADA (d. 735). A pupil ofthe great Iraqi saint and scholar 
al-Hasan al-Basri, he was a pioneer of Qur'ànic interpretation. 


QURTUBI (d. 1272). The greatest Spanish expert on 
Qur'anic interpretation, author of one of the classic works of 
the genre. 


QUSHAYRI (d. 1072). A leading orthodox scholar and Sufi 
of Central Asia, he wrote a spiritually-oriented commentary on 
the Qur'àn. 


RAZI(d. 1209). One ofthe greatest theologians of orthodox 
Islam, he was from Rayy in present-day Iran, and authored a mas- 
sive intellectually-oriented commentary on the Holy Qur’an. 


RÜZBIHÀN AL-BAQLI (d. 1209). A Persian Sufi scholar, 
poet and author. 


SUDDI (d. 744). An early Qur'ànic scholar from Kufa in Iraq. 


SUYUTI (d. 1505). A medieval Egyptian polymath, author 
of almost a thousand books on all aspects of Islam. 


TABARANI (d. 970). Central Asian author of several impor- 
tant collections of hadith . 


TABARI (d. 923). A Baghdad scholar whose encyclopedic 
knowledge of hadith enabled him to write one of the most volu- 
minous of all Qur’anic commentaries. 


TIRMIDHI (d. 892). The Central Asian compiler of an 
important early hadith collection. 


WAHB IBN MUNABBIH (d. 728). A devout Yemeni 
sage who introduced a large body of material into the commen- 
tary literature. 


YAQUT (d. 1229). A historian of Hama in Syria. 


ZAJJAJ (d. 928). An early hadith scholar with an interest in 
Qur'ànic commentary. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Life of Mary 9 


HE Qur'àn describes itself as a ‘warner’, a ‘guide’ and a "'clari- 

fier', not as a chronicle,' and for this reason we should not 
expect to find in it a detailed biography of any of the great histori- 
cal and prophetic figures it mentions. Muslim scholars have 
characteristically analysed not the detailed facts of her life, but the 
‘meaning of Mary’, as this indeed seems to be the focus ofthe texts 
given in the Qur'àn. 

Nonetheless, there has been a great deal of interesting discus- 
sion within the vast body of classical Sunni texts surrounding Mary 
which has endeavoured both to clarify and to fill out further the 
picture supplied by the Qur'an. In this realm of clarification and 
inclusion of missing data, one finds the scholars relying on a wide 
spectrum of sources, particularly from the traditions or hadiths of 
the Prophet Muhammad (ë) that are technically classified as 
‘sound’ (sahih), or ‘good’ (hasan), or those which are questionable, 
or which at times are apparently fictional stories. When the data 
are considered questionable from the perspective of Islam because 
they are based on the so-called Israelitic (Isra’ili) sources (Christian 
and Jewish sources), we find that the scholars at times accept them 
with reservations or reject them with reservations, basing their 
analysis on the following Qur'anic passage and the commentary on 
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it by the Prophet Muhammad (££) found in the collection of 

hadith known as the Sahih ofal-Bukhari: 
We believe in God, and in that which was revealed unto us 
and that which was revealed unto Abraham and Ishmael and 
Isaac and Jacob and the Tribes, and that which Moses and 
Jesus received, and that which the Prophets received from 
their Lord. We make no distinction between any of them, 
and unto Him we have surrendered. (2:136)? 


It is narrated that Abū Hurayra said: "The People of the 

Book [Ahl al-Kitab]! were reading the Torah in Hebrew and 

explaining it in Arabic to the Muslims, so the Messenger of 

God (8%) said: “Neither believe the Ahl al-Kitàb nor believe 

them to be lying; say:” [and he recited Qur'an 2:136}. (al- 

Bukhàri)* 

As for the stories which may be classed simply as fictional, these 
are valuable not as sources of fact, but as further illustrations of the 
Marian idea in traditional Islam; in other words, they serve the 
same purpose as a novel or a poem which intensifies meaning and 
animates its heroes and heroines. Some of these tales will be 
analysed in this light in subsequent chapters. At present, however, 
our concern is to document traditional Sunni Islam's view of the 
events of Mary's life. The data has been sifted by traditional schol- 
arly discussions about enigmatic or extra-Qur'ànic data—details 
about her background, her mother's vow, her birth and guardian- 
ship, the birth of Jesus (33i), their flight from Herod, and finally her 
death and attainment of Paradise. 


Her Parents: Hanna's Vow 
[Remember] when the wife of ‘Imran . . . (3:35) 
And Mary, the daughter of ‘Imran... (66:12) 


The Qur'àn informs us that the father of Mary was named ‘Imran, 
and the classical Muslim scholars unanimously accept that she was 
from the line of the prophet David (jt). Differences of opinion 
emerge, however, over the intervening genealogy, most probably 
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due to a lack of familiarity with such foreign names and consequent 
error in recording them in the Arabic orthography. According to 
the Spanish exegete al-Qurtubi, ‘All of these differences are men- 
tioned because the Prophets and Messengers are all descendants 
one of the other.'5 The following genealogy (taking into account 
orthographic variations), which is attributed to Ibn Ishaq or directly 
to the Prophet's (S) companion Ibn ‘Abbas, is the most generally 
accepted: Mary bint ‘Imran ibn Yashim ibn Misha ibn Hazqiy4 ibn 
Yawish (ibn Isha ibn Yahushafat) ibn Sulayman ibn Dawid (33). 
Although the name of her mother is not supplied by the Qur'an, it 
is universally accepted as Hanna bint Fáqüdh.? 

Ibn Ishaq? tells us that Hanna prayed to become pregnant with 
a male child, and then, when she became pregnant, she vowed that 
the child would be dedicated to the service of God at Bayt al- 
Maqdis ( Jerusalem).° 

[R.emember] when the wife of “Imran said: My Lord! I 

have vowed unto Thee that which is in my belly for Thy 

special service. Accept it from me. Lo! Thou, only Thou, 

art the Hearer, the Knower. (3:35) 

Al-Tabari adds that ‘they claim’ or ‘in what they say’, Hanna 
was past menopause and had no children; thus, when she became 
pregnant, she made the vow of consecration of the unborn babe. 
Further background to Hanna’s conception and consequent vow is 
found in the following account, included by several historians and 
commentators on the Qur'àn: 


It is related that Hanna was barren, and she was sitting in 
the shade of a tree when she saw a bird feeding its chicks, 
thus arousing in her the desire for a child, and she wished 
for him." 


Then, some say, she prayed: 'O Lord God, I make a vow that if 
Thou providest me with a child, I will grant him to the Temple 
[Bayt al-Maqdis]'. Others say that before making the vow, her 
husband ‘Imran asked her what she would do if it were a female 
child, and only then did she make the vow, although this is the less 
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accepted view.” An additional event connected to the period of 
time during which Hanna was pregnant is the death of “Imran.” 
Although the death of Mary's father is not actually stated in the 
Qur'an, it can be logically deduced from Zachariah’s (5i) assump- 
tion of Mary's guardianship, and thus generally accepted by 
traditional Sunni scholarship as fact. 


The Birth of Mary and Her Guardianship 


And when she delivered, she said: My Lord! Lo! I am deliv- 
ered of a female—And God knew best of what she 
delivered—The male is not as the female; and Lo! I have 
named her Mary and Lo! I crave Thy protection for her and 
her offspring from Satan the outcast. (Qur'àn, 3:36) 

And her Lord accepted her with full acceptance and vouch- 
safed to her a goodly growth; and made Zachariah her 
guardian. Whenever Zachariah went out to the sanctuary 
[mihrab] where she was he found her supplied with suste- 
nance. He said: O Mary! Whence comes this to you? She 
said: It is from God. God provides sustenance to whom He 
pleases without measure. (Qur'an, 3:37) 


This is part of the tidings of things unseen, which We reveal 
unto thee [Muhammad]. Thou wast not with them when 
they cast lots with reeds [to know] which of them should be 
guardian of Mary, nor wast thou with them when they dis- 
puted [the point]. (Qur'an, 3:44) 

According to the classical exegetes it was customary at that 
time to consecrate boys to the Temple. They would stay at the 
Temple, worshipping there and serving it until puberty, at which 
time they could choose to continue their service or not. Thus 
Badawi, whose work relies on traditional Sunni scholarship, sees 
that Hanna, having given birth to a girl, views the statement in 
3:36 as a request to God to excuse her from the vow she had 
made to consecrate her ‘son’ to the Temple." Hanna, however, 
was bound to her vow even though the child was a girl. The 
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following anecdote indicates the degree of solemnity of such a 
vow, in Islam: 
A man of the Sufi Way once told his mother: ‘O Mother! 
Give me to God—that I may worship Him and learn the 
Knowledge’. She replied 'Yes'. So, he travelled until he 
began to rethink the matter; then he returned to her and 
knocked on her door. She said: “Who is it?’ ‘It’s your son, 
so-and-so’, came the reply; but she said: ‘We have left you 
to God, and we will not take you back." 


The commentators record that even the name Mary, which 
Hanna gave to the child, is said to have had the meaning of “The 
one who worships”, in their language’, which was Aramaic at that 
time,” a further indication of Hanna's dedication to her vow and 
ofthe nature ofthe future life of Mary. 

Hanna, with the child wrapped in her shawl, set off for the 
Temple for two reasons: firstly, to carry out her vow to consecrate 
Mary to the Temple, and secondly, to find a suitable guardian for 
the child, whose father had died and who was a special case—a girl, 
the only female ofthe Israelites ever to have been so consecrated. It 
seems to be generally accepted by the classical Muslim scholars that 
Hanna did this shortly after Mary was born, although some com- 
mentators indicate that she was subsequently returned to Hanna or 
Zachariah's wife for the nursing period before actually beginning 
her devotions at the Temple." 

Hanna brought the baby to the 'scribe-rabbis'—called by some 
commentators ‘the sons of Aaron'.'* Going to their place of seclu- 
sion at Bayt al-Maqdis she announced, “Yours she is, consecrated’. 
They then disputed over who would take responsibility for her as 
she was related to them and came from a family of worldly as well 
as religious leaders. Zachariah said: ‘I have more right to her, as her 
aunt’? is of my household.’ At this point, the rabbis decided to cast 
lots for Mary’s guardianship. According to ‘Ikrima, al-Suddi, 
Qatada and al-Rabi‘ ibn Anas, this casting of lots took place at the 
River Jordan. Some twenty-seven aqldm* were cast, and all of 
them sank (or drifted away with the current, in some versions), 
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with the exception of that of Zachariah which rose to the surface 
of the water and was not carried away by the current, a clear sign 
from God that he was to be the guardian ofthis unique child. Thus 
God miraculously drew together Mary and Zachariah (23), the 
leader ofthe rabbis and a prophet in his own right, and in so doing, 
provided her with the best of spiritual guides. 

Zachariah then constructed a sanctuary (mihrab)* for the small 
child, which could not be reached except by stairs, as Waddah al- 
Yaman said in verse: 

Lady of the mihrab; if I came to her 

I could not find her unless I climbed the stair.” 


Zachariah alone entered Mary’s mihrab, locking the door (or 
‘seven’ doors, in most accounts) behind him when he departed. 
Whenever Zachariah, as Mary’s guardian, came to provide her 
with food or drink, he was amazed to find that she had already 
been provided, not just with sustenance (rizq), but with the best of 
sustenance, including ‘the fruit of winter in summer and the fruit 
of summer in winter’.* Zachariah, observing these miraculous 
provisions and being aware that the doors were always locked and 
that he had the only key, asked from whence came the food, and 
Mary, still speaking as a child, responded: ‘It is from God...’ 
(Qur'an, 3:37). Related to this passage is an explicatory hadith 
which is found in all the historians and Qur’anic commentators: 

Sahl ibn Zanjala narrated on the authority of Jabir ibn 

‘Abdullah that the Messenger of God (Z&) went some days 

without eating anything until it became difficult, so he went 

to his wives’ abodes, but he found nothing in the homes of 

any of them. So he went to Fatima and said: ‘O my daugh- 

ter, do you have anything to eat, as I am famished? She said, 

"No', pledging that she was speaking the truth. Then, after 

the Messenger of God (É$) had left her house, a neighbour 

sent her two loaves of bread and a little meat, and she took 
them from her and put them in a bowl and covered it, say- 
ing: ‘It is preferable to give it to the Messenger of God rather 
than to myself and my family’. And they were all in need of 
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food. She sent Hasan and Husayn to their grandfather, who 
was the Messenger of God (i%), and he returned to her, so 
she said: 'By you and my mother! O Messenger of God, 
God has given us something, and it came for you.' He said: 
‘Bring it to me.’ And she brought it and lifted the cover of 
the bowl and found it full of bread and meat. And when she 
looked at him astonished, she knew that it was a blessing 
from God, the most High, and she gave thanks to Him. And 
the Prophet (£%) said: ‘It comes from God. Verily, God pro- 
vides sustenance to whom He pleases without measure’; 
(3:37) and he said: ‘Praise be to God Who has done for you 
something akin to what He did for the Lady [sayyida] of the 
Israelites'—that is to say, that God had provided her with 
the best of sustenance. She [Mary] was asked about it, and 
she said: ‘It is from God. Verily He provides sustenance to 
whom He pleases without measure.’ And the Prophet ($$) 
sent for ‘Ali and he came to him, and the Messenger of God 
(&&) and ‘Ali and Fatima and al-Hasan and al-Husayn ate, 
and likewise all the wives of the Prophet (ëE), until they 
were sated, and there was still some remaining in the bowl. 
And Fatima said: ‘I will give some to my neighbours’. Thus 
did God bestow many blessings and much good. The basis 
[of this feast] was two loaves of bread and a portion of meat, 
while the rest was a blessing from God, the most High. 
(Narrated by Abū Ya‘la.)?¢ 
Upon seeing this recurring miracle, Zachariah was encouraged 
to pray to God that he and his barren wife in their old age? would 
likewise be blessed with a son, and the angel Gabriel informed him 
that he would be granted John (Yahya) (3:38-40). Meanwhile, 
Mary continued her solitary worship in her mihrab until she 
reached the age of puberty. 


The Birth of ‘Isa ibn Maryam 
[And remember] when the angels said: O Mary! Lo! God 
giveth thee glad tidings of a Word from Him, whose name 
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is the Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, illustrious in the world 
and in the Hereafter, and one of those brought near [unto 


God]. (3:45) 


She said: My Lord! How can I have a child when no mortal 

hath touched me? He said: So [it shall be]. God createth 

what He will. If He decreeth a thing, He saith unto it only: 

Be! and itis. (3:47) 

Mary attained puberty, and she began to stay with Zachariah’s 
wife during the courses of her menstruation, and after completing 
the menstrual cycle and performing the ghusl (the major ritual 
ablution, which entails the washing of the whole body), she 
would return, ritually pure, to her mihrab.* Mary increased in 
worship until there was no person known at that time who 
approached her in the time of worshipping.” Being physically 
capable at this stage in her development, Mary began her service 
at the Temple. It is at this point that Joseph (Yüsuf) the Carpenter 
begins to appear in the accounts of her life. However since Joseph 
is never mentioned in the Qur'àn or hadith material, the informa- 
tion supplied concerning him, and especially about his connection 
with Mary, is expressed with extreme caution. Such accounts are 
either concluded with a prudent ‘wa’Llahu a ‘lam’ (‘and God 
knows best’) or prefaced with the words ‘it is said’, or ‘they say’ 
(the identity of the source being left unspecified) or, at times, 
"Christian sources say’. The following discussion can hence be no 
more than an attempt to clarify the elements which recur with the 
most frequency and appear to have been most widely acquiesced 
in by Islamic scholarship. 

Joseph is said to have been Mary's cousin,? a carpenter who 
was also in service at the Temple. As a result, he became aware of 
Mary's devoutness and the palpable excellence of her worship. 
They both made use ofa source of water in a grotto on the Mount 
of Olives (Jabal al-Zaytün)." Then there is a solitary account 
found in Ibn Hisham's Sira (biography ofthe Prophet), and attrib- 
uted to Ibn Isháq. This account implies a second casting of lots: 
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It was Jurayj the priest, a man of the Israelites, a carpenter, 
whose arrow separated out, who took responsibility for 
Mary. And it was Zachariah who had been her guardian 
before this time. The Israelites had suffered a terrible 
calamity, and Zachariah had grown too old to bear the 
responsibility of Mary; thus they cast lots for her, and Jurayj 
the priest won, and took the responsibility. 

The same account is found in Tha‘labi’s collection of prophetic 
biographies (Qisas), still uniquely attributed to Ibn Ishaq, except 
this time it is Joseph the Carpenter who casts lots and gains respon- 
sibility for the guardianship of Mary. Due to the solitary 
attestation of this anecdote, the lack of reference to it in the Qur’an 
and hadith, and the confusion of identities in the two versions, it 
must be discarded as unreliable. In fact, in traditional Muslim 
sources Joseph’s relationship with Mary is frequently not clarified, 
or he is mentioned as her companion and relation only, because 
there is no revealed basis for anything more specific, such as the 
statement that he was her fiancé and later became her husband, 
both of which are generally attributed to the Gospels, if mentioned 
at all.* Ibn al-Qayyim further claims that Mary and Joseph were 
from different tribes and thus could not have been married to each 
other as this was against Jewish law. 

And make mention of Mary in the Scripture, when she 

withdrew from her people to a place looking East. 

(Qur'àn, 19:16) 

She placed a screen [to obscure herself] from them. Then 

We sent unto her Our Spirit and it assumed for her the like- 

ness ofa perfect man. (Qur'àn, 19:17) 

The Virgin is thought to have been between ten and fifteen 
years of age, and to have had two menstrual periods at the time of 
the miraculous conception.” At this time she withdrew from her 
people to an eastern part of Jerusalem (probably just outside the 
Temple area): Tabari records that the East is traditionally the most 
preferred place spiritually as it is the direction from which light 
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emanates. Then, according to Mujahid, al-Dahhak, Qatada, Ibn 
Jarir, Wahb ibn Munabbih and al-Suddi, mibaná, ‘Our Spirit', 
namely the angel Gabriel (33 ) (Jibril) was sent to Mary by God.” 
The qisas literature and some of the histories include a story elabo- 
rating on these events. It relates how Mary requests that Joseph 
accompany her to fetch water from the grotto; but as he does not 
need water, she ventures there alone, to find the angel Gabriel 
already present when she arrives; or, on one account, he appears 
after her arrival. This material does not appear in the major com- 
mentaries,* perhaps because it lacks a chain of authorities (isnad) 
and seems generally incongruous with the Qur’anic account and 
with Mary's personality. In another version of this event, which 
Tabari includes in both his Qur’anic commentary (Jami‘) and his 
Annals (Tarikh), the implication is that the incident described in 
the first part of 19:17 took place at a different time from the rest of 
this passage; in other words, Mary's screening of herself was not 
connected to the appearance of Gabriel: 
Suddi said, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn Mas'üd 
and some of the other Companions, that the Prophet (#) 
said: ‘Mary went out [to a place] to one side of the mihrab 
because of her menstrual period. And she set up a screen [to 
conceal herself from them], a screen of the walls [i.e. she 
screened herself behind the walls].’3 


If this is true, it indicates that 19:16 and the two parts of 19:17 
are disconnected in time, as she clearly did not have the experience 
of the miraculous conception during the monthly cycle. A more 
likely possibility, however, is that these two texts are indeed a 
description of connected events: when Mary withdrew and 
screened herself from public view, she was acting (consciously or 
intuitively, or from divine inspiration) in preparation for the com- 
ing of the angel, especially as it was accepted that she went to stay 
with the wife of Zachariah during the menstrual period and 


returned to the Temple only when ritually pure. The matter is still 
a point ofsome debate. 
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She said: Lo! I seek refuge in the Beneficent One from thee, 

ifthou art God-fearing. (Qur'àn, 19:18) 

He said: Iam only a messenger of thy Lord, to bestow upon 

thee the gift ofa holy son. (Qur'àn, 19:19) 

She said: How can I have a son when no mortal hath 

touched me, neither have I been unchaste? (Qur'àn, 19:20) 

He said: So [it shall be]. The Lord saith: It is easy for Me. 

And we shall make him a Sign for mankind and a Mercy 

from Us; and it is a thing ordained. (Qur'an, 19:21) 

So, she conceived him, and she withdrew with him to a far 

place. (Qur'àn, 19:22) 

And she who was chaste: And We breathed into her [some- 

thing] of Our Spirit and made her and her son a token for 

[all] peoples. (Qur'àn, 21:91) 

And Mary the daughter of “Imran, whose womb was chaste: 

And We breathed therein something of Our Spint.. . 

(Qur'àn, 66:12) 

When Mary had withdrawn to 'the Eastern part' of Jerusalem, 
the angel Gabriel appeared in the form of ‘a perfect man’ in order 
not to shock her with his true angelic form, so that she would be 
able to accept what he was about to tell her.* Nevertheless, Mary 
the Pure was frightened and prayed to her Lord for protection 
from this seeming mortal, who was an apparent stranger. Gabriel 
then explained who he was and the nature of his mission from 
God. Upon hearing this news, Mary surrendered immediately to 
the will of her Lord, and Gabriel breathed 'of the Spirit of God'* 
into the pit (ofthe sleeve) of her garment, and at God's command: 
‘kun fa yakün' (‘Be! And itis’), she conceived. 

Two dialogues which are said to have occurred just after the 
conception are recorded in almost all traditional accounts of the 
Virgin’s life. One is an exchange between Mary and the wife of 
Zachariah, and the other is a conversation which takes place 
between Mary and Joseph. Their respective reactions to the 
awareness of the pregnancy of Mary present striking contrasts. On 
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one hand, the first account, which is a follow-up to the account 
cited earlier in which Mary screens herself during menstruation, 
states that after conception, the following took place: 

Suddi narrates that Mary's sister, who was wife to 

Zachariah, came to her one night in order to visit her, and 

when she opened the door to enter, she said: ‘I sense that I 

am with child’. Zachariah's wife replied: ‘I find what is in 

my belly prostrating to what is in your belly'.* 

Thus, Zachariah's wife implicitly accepts Mary's miraculous 
conception without questioning her, which is not excessively sur- 
prising, as her own conception of the prophet John or Yahya (33) 
when she was an old, barren woman past the age of childbearing 
had been miraculous too. Joseph, on the other hand, in spite of his 
awareness of Mary's immaculate character, had to be convinced 
because he, unlike *Ashyà' (Elizabeth), had no previous experi- 
ence of miracles: 

According to Wahb ibn Munabbih, there was with Mary in 

the mosque a good man of her family, called Joseph the Car- 

penter who like her was a servant at the Temple. This man, 
when he beheld her heavy belly and her greatness, found it 

to be a strange matter; then he considered his knowledge of 

her piety, her righteousness, purity, respectability, her reli- 

giosity and her worship, and, having considered deeply, 
reached the conclusion that this was a matter that he himself 
was unable to fathom. So he determined to speak to her 

about it, and he said: “O Mary, I desire to ask you about a 

matter.’ She said: "What is it?” He said: ‘Has there ever been a 

tree without a seed? And has there ever been a plant without 

a seed? And has there ever been a child without a father?’ She 

said: “Yes’—and she understood to what thing he was allud- 

ing. “As to your question about the tree and the plant, well, 

in the first instance, God created the tree and the plant with- 

out seeds. And as to your question of whether there has ever 

been a child without a father, well, God, the Most High, 
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created Adam without either father or mother.' Thus Joseph 

believed her, and found no blame in her condition.“ 

But not everyone was convinced, and some began to make sus- 
picious accusations about the cause of her condition, so Mary, the 
Faithful, withdrew to a place far away from them. 

Then, the pangs of childbirth drove her unto the trunk of 

the palm tree. She said: Oh, would that I had died before 

this and had become a thing forgotten and out of sight. 

Then [one] cried unto her from below her, saying: Grieve 

not! Thy Lord hath placed a rivulet beneath thee. 

And shake the trunk ofthe palm tree toward thee, thou wilt 

cause ripe dates to fall upon thee. 


So eat and drink and be consoled [lit.: 'cool thine eye’]. And 

if thou meetest any mortal, say: Lo! [ have vowed a fast unto 

the Beneficent, and may not speak this day to any mortal. 

(19:23-26) 

There is no clear statement amongst the traditional Sunni schol- 
ars about the length of time which separated the miraculous 
conception from the birth of Jesus, although the general trend of 
opinion seems to support the twofold assessment of Ibn “Abbas. 
Firstly, Ibn ‘Abbas, contends that ‘the matter is only that she was 
pregnant and delivered,’ meaning that what is important is the 
miraculous nature of the event; and secondly that the whole process 
probably took about an ‘hour’ ora ‘while’ (sa‘a), because the events 
are mentioned consecutively in the Qur’an. The compiler of 
Prophetic biographies al-Najjar adds that as the whole of the preg- 
nancy was a miracle, there is no reason why the length of time 
should not also be a miracle.*: In addition, some sources record the 
possibility chat the pregnancy lasted one hour, the labour one hour 
and the delivery a further hour, this view being attributed to the 
second-century commentator Mugitil. There also exist other con- 
jectures to the effect that it ranged between six and eight months. 

The labour pains drove Mary to a palm tree somewhere in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, where she gave birth to Jesus.* Some of the 
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scholars say that his birth took place in Nazareth (al-Nasira). The 
historians Ibn Sa‘d, Yàqüt and Ibn ‘Asakir state that the Messiah 
was born in the vicinity of Nazareth, which is why his compan- 
ions are called Nazarenes, and Jesus himself has been called a 
Nazarene, whence the word Nasara, the correct Arabic term for 
Christians. Yàqüt adds that the people of Jerusalem reject this, 
claiming that the Messiah was born in Bethlehem (Bayt Lahm) of 
which fact they have manifest proof, and that his mother carried 
him from Bethlehem to Nazareth.* Those scholars who accept 
this location quote Wahb ibn Munabbih as stating that the labour 
pains and the childbirth occurred ‘between six and eight miles’ 

from Jerusalem in a village called Bayt Lahm (Bethlehem). The 
Egyptian polymath al-Suyüti informs us that the Prophet’s Com- 

panion ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As used to send lamp oil to 

Bethlehem where Jesus was born," and both Suyüti and the 

Qur'ànic commentator Ibn Kathir cite an authenticated hadith 

from the collection of al-Nasa'i in which during the Night Jour- 

ney and Ascension (al-Isra’ wa'l-Mi'raj),? Gabriel instructs the 

Prophet Muhammed ($) to pray in various places and asks him if 
he knows where he has prayed. One of the places is ‘Bethlehem, 

the place where ‘Isa was born’. 

Suffering from false accusations, Mary cried out to her Lord, and 
as a mercy to her, a voice cried out to her ‘from below’ indicating the 
miraculous appearance of food and drink and commanding the Vir- 
gin to fast. Many ofthe scholars, including Tabari, are of the opinion 
that the voice from below was that of the Archangel, and that Jesus 
did not speak until Mary brought him to her people.’ The miracu- 
lous nature of the event is further confirmed by the fact that palm 
trees of the type beneath which she sat do not bear fruit; furthermore 
it was winter, when even fruit-bearing trees are dormant.5s 

The subsequent reference to Mary fasting from food and 
speech; is said to denote a contemporary custom. Qurtubi 
quotes the following hadith to show that this was Israelite custom 
even at the time of the Prophet Muhammed (ë$). This hadith, 
together with two others, indicates that although fasting from 
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food and speech had been customary, it was rejected by the 
Prophet (ëE) for his umma (the community of Islam); however, 
abstinence from undesirable speech while fasting remains essen- 
tial for a sincere Muslim: 


Ibn *Abbàs narrated: While the prophet (2%) was deliver- 
ing a sermon, he saw a man standing, so he asked about 
that man. They said: ‘It is Abü Isra’il who has vowed that 
he will stand and never sit down, and never be in the shade 
nor speak to anyone while he is fasting.” The Prophet (ë) 
said: ‘Order him to speak,and let him come in the shade, 
and let him sit down, and let him complete his fast.' (Nar- 
rated by Bukhàri)*? 


The Prophet (&) said: "If one of you is fasting; then he must 

not behave obscenely or ignorantly. Thus, if he 1s ordered 

to slay or to curse someone, then let him say: I am fasting.’ 

(Narrated by Bukhari and Muslim)“ 

Abi Hurayra narrated that the Messenger of God (§) said: 

‘He who does not give up false speech and the telling of lies, 

then God has no need for him to give up his food and his 

drink.’ (Bukhari)? 

According to the qisas literature, a parallel event to this miracu- 
lous pregnancy of Mary (9) and the subsequent birth of Jesus (23) 
was the death of Zachariah (xå). Tha‘labi mentions two accounts 
of this event, one of which is attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar, in which 
the cause of Zachariah’s distraught condition and flight from his 
people is identified with the death of his son John (the prophet 
Yahya 25). This should probably be.dismissed, since the previous 
discussion about the birth of John indicated that he would have 
been an infant at this time, or a child of three years, or, at most, 
could not have more than fifteen years old. As the Qur'an clearly 
indicates that Zachariah was encouraged to pray for a son as a result 
of seeing the miraculous sustenance that God provided for Mary, 
who is thought to have been between ten and fifteen years old at 
the time of conception, that would eliminate the possibility that 
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John would have been established as a prophet at this time and as a 
helper to Jesus, also an infant, or not yet born, and hence he could 
not have met his death at this time and thereby been the cause of 
Zachariah's distraction. 

The second account mentioned by Tha‘labi and others con- 
tains some more plausible elements. In this account, Zachariah fled 
from his people because he was falsely accused of adultery as he had 
been the sole person to enter Mary's mihrab. ‘It is said that the rea- 
son for Zachariah's murder was that the devil? attended the 
meeting of the Israelite elders and accused Zachariah of Mary's 
pregnancy, as he was the only one to have entered the mihrab.'* 

The Qur'ànic account continues: 


Then she brought him to her own folk, carrying him. They 
said: O Mary! Thou hast come with an amazing thing. 


O sister of Harün (Aaron)! Thy father was not a wicked 
man nor was thy mother a harlot. (19:27-28) 


Returning to the events directly associated with the birth of 
Jesus, after giving birth, Mary walked, carrying the infant back to 
her people. Upon seeing her with this child, and having no knowl- 
edge of her having married anyone, they slandered her using the 
epithet: ‘yd ukhta Hariin’ (‘O sister of Aaron’). 

In an effort to make sure that the ignorant amongst the believ- 
ers do not make the error of assuming that Mary was the actual 
sister of Aaron (74), the Qur'anic commentators first stress the 
huge time span between the eras in which the two lived. Then 
they suggest possible interpretations, with al-Suddi proposing, for 
example, that Mary actually hada brother on her father’s side. But, 
although without any factual data any interpretation is possible, 
and since it was Mary’s mother Hanna who desperately prayed for 
the child rather than her father ‘Imran, a second explanation seems 
much more likely. It is said that the meaning of the verse is: ‘O you 
who are similar to Aaron in your pious worship of God’, and thus 
the statement becomes a reprimand to her for having borne the 

child without being married, a shocking sin given her position at 
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the Temple and the known righteousness of her immediate family 
and her ancestors.? The commentators strengthen their case with 
the inclusion ofa hadith in which the Prophet ($$) himself clarifies 
the meaning: 
Al-Mughira ibn Shu‘ba said: ‘When I arrived at Najran,* 
they [the Christians] questioned me, saying: “You (Mus- 
lims) recite: ‘O sister of Aaron’ and Moses was before Jesus 
by such-and-such a period;” so when I approached the Mes- 
senger of God (££), I asked him about that, and he said that 
they used to call themselves after the Prophets and righteous 
people that preceded them.’ (Narrated by Muslim) 


Then she pointed to him. They said: How can we talk to 
one who is ina cradle, a young boy? (Qur'àn, 19:29) 

He spoke: Lo! Iam the slave of God. He hath given me the 
scripture and hath appointed me a Prophet. (19:30) 


And hath made me blessed wheresoever I may be, and hath 
enjoined upon me prayer and almsgiving so long as I remain 
alive. (19:31) 

And [hath made me] kindly dutiful to my mother, and hath 
not made me arrogant or troublesome. (19:32) 


To return for a moment to the period immediately preceding 
the birth of Jesus, it should be noted that the Central Asian exegete 
al-Zamakhshari includes a report stating that Joseph the Carpenter 
took Mary and her child to a cave, where they stayed for forty days 
until the afterbirth period was complete. Then she brought the 
child to her people. The modern writer ‘Abd al-Salam Badawi 
rejects this claim based on a literal understanding of Mary's purity 
which would rule out the possibility of her bleeding after birth.” 
The Qur'an itself, however, suggests a further possible reason for 
rejecting the supposition that Mary stayed in the cave for forty 
days. If we consider the text at 19:26 in which Mary, the Obedient, 
was ordered to vow a fast from food and speech for a day, and 
19:29 in which, when she brought the babe to her people and they 
made their accusations, she did not speak but pointed to him 
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instead, the indication appears to be that the vow and the pointing 
occurred on the same day. 

Next, God miraculously allows the new-born infant to speak, 
thereby redeeming his mother by exposing the baby's relationship 
to God as His slave and Prophet. For those who believed, Jesus's 
speaking in the cradle clarified what had seemed inexplicable to 
some and despicable to others—but not all did so. 


The Flight from Herod 


Tha‘labi’s account affirms that ‘Jesus was born forty-two years 
from the time of King Augustus and fifty-one years had passed 
since the time of al-Ashkanbin,'* and at that time, Julius Caesar, 
the king of Rome, was in power, and Herod was king of the 
Jews.* When Herod heard about the Messiah, he was determined 
to kill him, but, according to Tabari, God commanded the angel 
to tell Joseph the Carpenter, who was with Mary in the Temple, of 
Herod's intentions, and commanded Joseph to flee with the child 
and his mother.” 

And We made the son of Mary and his mother a sign. And 

We gave them both refuge on a height, a place of rest and 

water-springs. (Qur'àn, 23:50) 

The scholars preface their commentary on this text by address- 
ing two basic issues. The first questions the exact meaning of the 
phrase: rabwatin dhat qarárin wa ma‘in, while the second considers 
its location. There is a consensus of opinion that the phrase means 
‘a high place on level ground, which is a good place due to its fer- 
tility and the availability of visible, flowing water’, that is, water on 
the surface, not underground. However no agreement exists con- 
cerning the location of this rabwa. The scholars include a discussion 
of various possibilities, but without expressing a preference. It is 
hence possible that Mary and Jesus fled with Joseph from Bethle- 
hem to another location in Palestine (near either Jerusalem or 
Ramla), or they fled to Damascus, or to Egypt." 

The suggestion that the location was near Jerusalem, and that it 
was the same place in which Mary had suffered the pains of 
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childbirth, is based on an analysis which interprets the Qur'àn by 
using other Qur'ànic passages. On the other hand, the suggestion 
that it was Ramla is based on the hadith (narrated by Abū Hatim 
on the authority of Murra al-Bahdhi), in which the Messenger of 
God (2%) said to a man: ‘Indeed, you will die in the rabwa’—and 
this man died at Ramla. Ibn Kathir technically classes this hadith as 
gharib (‘strange’), and Tabari adds that Ramla does not have the 
basic characteristics described in 23:50.7 

Ibn Kathir’s discussion about the possibility of Damascus being 
the site of the rabwa reads as follows: 


Ibn Abi Hātim narrated on the authority of Isra’il, on the 
authority of Mamiak, on the authority of ‘Ikrima, on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, that [the location described in] dhat 
gararin wa ma‘in is the river of Damascus and its surroundings. 
And Layth ibn Abi Sulaym said on the authority of Mujahid 
that this verse refers to the time when Jesus son of Mary and 
his mother were given refuge in the Ghita [a fertile area on 
the south side of Damascus] and its surroundings.? 


Suyüti reproduces a hadith narrated by al-Hasan ibn Shajjà* ar- 
Rabi‘ on the authority of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib about a man who 
questions the Prophet about Mount Qasiyün (outside Damascus). 
The Prophet says: ‘And on it [Mount Qasiyün], Jesus son of Mary 
and his mother were given refuge.' Suyüti adds that: 

Whoever goes there must not shorten his prayer and his 

du‘a’ [supererogatory prayers] because it is the place where 

prayers are answered, and whoever wishes to visit [the site 
of] rabwatin dhat qararin wa ma‘in, let him go to the highest 
peak between the two rivers, and climb up to the cave upon 

` Mount Qasiyün, and pray there, as it is the house of Jesus 
and his mother when they took refuge from the Jews.” 


Yaqit gives a description ofthe greater area, the Ghita: 


The area which includes Damascus, eighteen miles around 
Damascus, with high mountains on all sides, and in the 
northern part ofit. Its mountains are very high, and the area 
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contains various rivers, thus producing forests and vegeta- 
tion—it is one ofthe most beautiful places for scenery.” 


The third possibility is that Mary, Jesus and Joseph fled from 
Herod to Egypt, and this version rests primarily upon Christian 
traditions. The Egyptian historian al-Maqrizi refers to Kitab as- 
Sankasár for much of his information about the details of the 
itinerary and the events.” Badawi relies on the material found in 
al-Maqrizi's text and on a map which he says he found in the 
Church of the Two Saints Abakir and Yühanni in old Cairo and 
which outlines their route.” According to Magqrizi’s source, they 
first stopped in the city of Busta; then on to Qus (Qüsiya); then 
westward to Mir (Dayr al-Muhriq). At this point Joseph has a 
dream in which a voice tells him that since Herod has died he must 
return with Mary and Jesus to al-Quds ( Jerusalem). They stop at 
Qasr ash-Sham‘ and stay in a cave which subsequently became 
known as the Church of Busraja; then on to ‘Ayn Shams in pre- 
sent-day Cairo. At ‘Ayn Shams while Mary was washing the 
clothing of Jesus, she wrung the water out, and from the drops that 
fell on the ground, a balm (balsan/balsam) tree grew,” which is 
there today, and whose oil is still used by monks and others. 
Maqrizi adds that the Copts all agree that the holy family also 
stopped at Bahnasa on their way back to al-Quds.” The modern 
writer Badawi first mentions the same places as al-Magqrizi, and 
then goes on to discuss the map. He traces the route from al-‘Arish 
to Qüsiya, the site of Dayr al-Muhriq. He avers that they left al- 
*Arish on an unusual route to Farama; then to Tall Basta; then to 
Bilbays (near modern Zagazig); then to Samannüd; then west to 
al-Mahalla al-Kubra; then north to a resting place in Kafr ash- 
Shaykh; then westward to the eastern part of Wadi Natrün; then 
south to ‘Ayn Shams, the site of the miraculous balm tree. The 
actual map Badawi cites is found in the new edition of The Holy 
Family in Egypt by Otto Meinardus.*? 

Tha‘labi adds, on the authority of Wahb ibn Munabbih, that 


when Jesus was twelve years old, God the Most High 
revealed to Mary that Herod had died and ordered her to 
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return with her cousin Joseph the Carpenter, to al-Sham,* 
which they did, and they settled in Nazareth.” 


The Death of Mary (9) 


And their statement that ‘we killed the Messiah, Jesus son of 
Mary, God's Messenger'—while they killed him not nor 
crucified him, but so it was made to appear to them; and lo! 
those who disagree concerning it are in doubt thereof, they 
have no knowledge thereof save pursuit of conjecture; they 
killed him not for certain. (Qur'àn, 4:157) 


But God raised him up unto Himself; God is ever Mighty, 

Wise. (Qur'an, 4:158) 

Little is known about the life of Mary after the return to Pales- 
tine. Tabari, attributing his information to Christian sources, records 
that Mary lived for six years after Jesus was raised up, and that she 
was fifty and some years when she died. Badawi simply says that 
Mary lived on, worshipping God, after Jesus was taken up to the 
heavens. However, Mary is included in some of the stories sur- 
rounding the events of the ascension of Jesus which are found in 
the gisas and also in some ofthe histories. 

The account which the historian Ibn al-Athir includes in his 
Tarikh is characteristic. It begins with the Qur'ànic statement, and 
then elaborates the missing details: 


God sent angels who intervened and replaced Jesus with 
another man who looked like him on the cross. And God 
raised up the Messiah, after he had caused him to lose 
consciousness for three hours (and it is also said, for seven 
hours); then He revived him and raised him up. Then God 
said: Go down to Mary, as there is no-one who cries the 
tears she cries for you and no-one who suffers as does she. 
So he came down to her after seven days, and the moun- 
tain blazed with fire when light fell upon it, and she was at 
the cross crying, and with her was a woman who had been 
freed of possession by jinns [madness]. And he asked: What 
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is the matter with you two? They said: [Is it] you? He said: 

God raised me up to Him and nothing but good has 

befallen me, and this matter was only something ‘which 

was made to appear so to them. Then he ordered her to 
gather the Apostles, and he sent them as messengers for 

God around the land and ordered them to spread what 

God had commanded him with; then God raised him up 

to Him and covered him with light and prohibited him 

from the taste of food and drink, and he flew with the 

angels. Thus, he is with them; thus he became a being, 
angelic, heavenly, earthly.* 

Tha‘labi’s account, which is attributed to Wahb ibn Munabbih, 
portrays Jesus before being raised up ordering two of the Apostles, 
Simon Peter and John, to assume responsibility for his mother and 
not to part from her. She voyages with a group ofthe Apostles to a 
place somewhere in the Roman Empire, where Simon Peter and 
Andrew are killed and burned upside down, but Mary and John 
flee. However they are pursued, so the earth opens up for them, 
and they disappear. Marit," the king of the Roman Empire, digs 
but cannot find their bodies. Thus realising the miraculous nature 
of the event, the king surrenders to the true religion of God.” Ibn 
al-Athir includes a story in which the Apostles go to Herod, the 
king of the Roman Empire, who finally converts. In this narrative, 
however, there is no mention of Mary accompanying the Apostles, 
or of her being under the responsibility of John, or of her miracu- 
lous déath.* Ibn Ishaq mentions that according to Christian 
sources, the apostle John travelled to Ephesus after Jesus was raised 
up.” These stories may originate from the Gospel of Nicodemus: Acts 
of Pilate in which it is said that Pontius Pilate, the Roman procura- 
tor of Judaea, a ruthless governor, became a Christian. The Gospel 
of Nicodemus (300-500) was influential in the Middle Ages, and 
along with other Gospels was probably translated into Arabic and 
Syriac.” From the perspective of traditional Sunni Islam, of course, 
none of these accounts could be considered reliable sources for fac- 
tual information about the death of Mary. 
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We tum now to the burial place of Mary. Suyüti repeatedly states 
that she lies in the well-known church, the Jasmàniyya (of Gethse- 
mane),?' which is located in the eastern district of Jerusalem near the 
foot of the Mount of Olives (Jabal al-Zaytün). He does not, how- 
ever, give any basis for his assumption. Ibn ‘Asakir places her grave in 
Damascus. He says: ‘Whoever wants to see the grave of Maryam bint 
‘Imran and the Apostles, them let them go to the cemetery of al- 
Faradis (al-Dahdah), and this is the cemetery of Damascus’. 

Finally, as to the afterlife of Mary, it is the universal verdict of 
Islam that it is in Paradise. The classical hadith commentary dis- 
cussed in chapter four below reveals a strong preference for the 
belief that she is promised the highest status of all the ladies there. 
The following hadith which al-Qurtubi said had been passed 
down to him, emphasises this great importance of Mary in Islam: 

The Prophet said: ‘If I were to swear, I would swear an oath 

that no-one shall enter Paradise before the early members of 

my umma (the community of all Muslims) except a few 

[bid‘at ‘ashar, i.e., from eleven to nineteen people], among 

whom are Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and al- 

asbat (the Tribes’ Founders), and Moses and Jesus, and 

Mary, the daughter of ‘Imran.’ 

The following poem concludes this chapter on the life of 
Mary, summarising the main points and serving as a prelude to 
the discussions of her role as a mother, as the symbol of submis- 
sion, as the Pure, the Best of Women, and the siddiga (the 
woman of true righteousness): 

Umayya*: mentioned this account in his poetry: 


And in your din, God, Subhanallah,” the Lord of Mary, 
made Mary and the slave, 
Jesus son of Mary, a Sign, Clear Proof. 
Mary, who turned in penitence to her Lord, 
lived thereupon in chastity, 
and He exalted her above the carping crowd. 
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She had no wish nor even thought of marriage, 
nor passion nor even innocent company 
with men. 
So Mary lived, apart from any guardian kin, 
dwelling alone for her Lord 
at the land's edge of desolation, 
Her presence veiled from the traveller by night and even so 


by day. 

A messenger from beyond this world and appetites, came down 
while all else slept: 

‘Be not distressed, nor deny an angel from the Lord of ‘Ad and 
Jurhum.” 


Heed and receive what you are asked to accept, for Iam a 
messenger from the Most Merciful, come with a son.' 
Said Mary: ‘How is this to be? 
Iam neither with child, nor wayward 
nora whore. 
I give myselfto the Most Merciful; if you be His messenger, 
then sit or go.’ 
So he praised God and dazzled her, and breathing deep his breath, 
deep to her cloak’s pit. 
By him she became with child; a matchless act! 


And the Most Merciful never, never forsakes— 
For when the babe was nigh, when Mary was to deliver, 
God protected them 
when those around her said: 
“You have brought us a shocking thing.’ 
Thus it was in time that Jesus be protected and justified. 
Mary had perception from her Lord and then, Mercy, by virtue 
of the words ofa prophet: 
‘Iam a Sign from God, and He gave me Knowledge 
and God is the Best of Teachers. 
And I was sent [as a messenger] to mislead not, 
nor trouble-make, nor was I sent through indecency: 
nor was I sent through sin." 
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The Mother 


LTHOUGH exact details of Mary's daily life with her son 
Jesus (Z) are almost nonexistent in the Muslim sources, 
the nature of their relationship is indicated in the following ways. 
First of all, Jesus himself makes a declaration about his own life- 
long destiny and commitment to fulfil a duty of kindness and 
obedience to his mother, besides his obligation of responsibility 
for her well-being: 
And [hath made me] dutiful, kind to my mother and not 
arrogant or troublesome. (19:32) 
Secondly, there is the implication of Mary's devotion to her 
son and his mission in her willingness to face her people with her 
child in spite oftheir aspersions on her character: 


And because of their disbelief and of their speaking against 
Mary grave, false accusations. (4:156) 


Then she brought him to her own folk, carrying him. They 
said: O Mary! Thou hast come with an amazing thing. (19:27) 


O sister of Aaron! Thy father was nota wicked man nor was 
thy mother a harlot. (19:28)'*! 


In the period of exile from her homeland, the image of Mary 
portrayed by the Muslim classical historians is one of total 
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acceptance of her role as a mother. There is no mention of Mary 
lamenting her circumstances, even though such behaviour might 
be normal for an adolescent ofher age, shunned by her own people 
and in an alien environment. On the contrary, she is presented as a 
dutiful mother who cares for her child in infancy and encourages 
him to face life with a steadfastness of faith as he grows up.'^ 
Finally, and most significantly, the Qur'àn states that God made 
Mary and Jesus, ‘a sign for [all] peoples’. (21:91)' Hence, the two, 
mother and child, are bound together as one in their representa- 
tion of the best of human virtues, among which is the 
reciprocation of concern and affection which God has decreed 
between parent and child: 


Your parents and your children: Ye know not which of 
them is nearer unto you in usefulness. (4:11) 


Underpinning the great symbolic image of Mary the mother is 
the Islamic view of the duties and rewards which determine the 
relationship between parents and children in general, and mothers 
in particular. The Qur'an famously charges the Muslim with 
kindness and gratitude to parents: 


Worship none save God only—and be good to parents. 
(2:83) 
Give thanks unto Me and unto thy parents. (31:14) 


And show kindness unto parents, and unto kinsfolk and 
orphans, and the needy. (4:36) 


In their discussions of these and similar passages in the 
Qur'an, the traditional scholars indicate that verses 2:83 and 
31:14 stress the importance of duty to parents because of the 
texts' syntactic linkage of the injunction to worship God with 
that of being kind to parents.'% In addition to financial consider- 
ations, the commentators indicate that the practical implications 
of 'kindness' (ihsan) to parents include polite speech, obedi- 
ence, mercy, tenderness, loving compassion, and praying on 
their behalf, as well as befriending their loved ones and other 
similar virtues.’ 
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The hadiths further specify that the responsibility to, and the 
concern for, the mother take precedence over that of other mem- 
bers ofthe family: 

Abū Hurayra narrated: A man came to the Messenger of 

God (25) and said: ‘O Messenger of God! Who is more enti- 

tled to be treated with the best of companionship by me?' 

The Prophet (ë) said: “Your mother.’ The man said: “Then 

who?’ The Prophet (ZZ) said: “Your mother.’ The man fur- 

ther said: ‘Then who? The Prophet (ë) said: “Your 
mother.’ The man said again: “Then who?’ The Prophet 

(ëE) said: ‘Then, your father.’ (Narrated by al-Bukhari and 

Muslim)'” 

Asa result of the wide acceptance of this hadith and the fact that 
the Prophet (15) stated "Y our mother’ three times, Ibn Hajar ends 
his commentary on this Prophetic report with the Sufi author al- 
Muhisibi’s statement that there is general consensus (ijma‘) 
amongst traditional Sunni Muslim scholars that the mother takes 
preference over the father in terms of the child’s obligation to 
show concern and respect to his parents.'* The following three 
hadiths relate the importance of the mother in Islam to the vital 
duties of liberative war (jihad)'” and filial piety: 

Ibn Abi Awfa narrated that the Messenger of God (ë) said: 

‘Know that Paradise is under the shade of the sword.’ (al- 

Bukhari; Ahmad ibn Hanbal; Muslim; al- Tirmidhi)'' 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr [ibn al-‘As] said: A man once came to 

the Prophet ($) asking his permission to go on jihad, and he 

asked, ‘Are your parents alive?’ The man said: “Yes’. He 

(£&) then said: "Then [struggling] in their service is your 

jihad” (Muslim; al-Bukhari; al-Nasa’i; Abū Dawiid; al- 

Tirmidhi)"" 

Shawkani states that since this hadith and other versions of it 
indicate that jihad (in the sense of the just war) is not a universal 
individual duty ( fard ‘ayn)'? as it depends on parental consent; 
hence filial piety is a superior virtue. This would imply that at times 
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when conscription is not required by the caliph or when the parent 
is dependent on the child, the Muslim thereby substitutes the jihad 
of the nafs' for the jihad against the kuffar by his struggle to please 
his parents. Shawkani further defines the phrase fa-jahid as meaning: 
‘what is a duty for others [i.e. jihad against the military enemy] 
should be replaced, in this case, by one’s duty to parents." 
Mu'awiya ibn Jahima narrated that [his son] Jahima went to 
the Prophet (ë) and said: ‘O Messenger of God, I want to 
fight, and I have come to ask your advice’. He (i) said: ‘Do 
you have a mother?' and he replied that he did. "Then, stay 
with her,’ the Prophet told him, ‘because Paradise is under 
her foot.’ (al-Nasa’i; Ibn Maja; al-Hakim and al- Tabarani)''* 
These three hadiths hence demonstrate that the Muslim’s ful- 
filment of the obligation to fight the outward jihad of warfare 
against oppression, and the obligation to the inward struggle to 
serve his parents’ needs and wishes, are both doors to Paradise. But 
the hadiths clarify that duty to parents, especially to the mother, is 
of primary importance. 
The basis for the special status of the Muslim mother is 
expressed in the following verse: 


And we have enjoined on human beings kindness toward 
parents. His mother beareth him with hardship, and bringeth 
him forth with hardship, and the bearing and the weaning 

of him is thirty months, until, when he attaineth full 

strength and reacheth forty years, he saith: My Lord: Arouse 

me that I may give thanks for the favour wherewith Thou 
hast favoured me and my parents, and that I may do right 
acceptable unto Thee. And be gracious unto me in the mat- 

ter of my offspring. (46:15) 

In addition, a Muslim woman’s joyful compliance with her 
motherly duties affords her immense opportunities for spiritual 
reward, as the following hadith illustrates: 

Anas narrated that Sallama, the nurse of the Prophet’s son 

Ibrahim, said to the Prophet (ë): 'O Messenger of God, 
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you have brought tidings of all the good things to men, but 
not to women'. He said: 'Did your women friends put you 
up to asking me this question?’ “Yes, they did,’ she replied, 
and he said: ‘Does it not please any one of you that if she is 
pregnant by her husband and he is satisfied with that, she 
receives the reward of one who fasts and prays for the sake 
of God? And when the labour pains come no-one in the 
heavens or the earth knows what is concealed in her womb 
to delight her? And when she delivers, not a mouthful of 
milk flows from her and not a suck does she give, but that 
she receives, for every mouthful and every suck, the reward 
of one good deed. And if she is kept awake by her child at 
night, she receives the reward of one who frees seventy 
slaves for the sake of God.’ (al-Tabarani)"** 


Two additional hadiths specify the recompense for fasting for a 
day for the sake of God and freeing only one slave, thus emphasiz- 
ing the great blessedness of the woman's fulfilment of the normal 
routine of maternal duties: 

Abū Sa'id al-Khudri said: ‘I heard the Prophet (£) say: 

“Whoever fasts for one day for the sake of God, God will keep 

his face away from the Fire for seventy days”’.’ (al-Bukhàri)'? 

Abū Hurayra narrated: "The Prophet (2%) said: “Whoever 

liberates a Muslim slave, God will save for every limb [of the 

slave] one of his own limbs from Hellfire".' Sa‘id ibn 

Marjana said: ‘I told this to ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, who had 

intended to sell a slave of his, for whom ‘Abdullah ibn Ja‘far 

had offered ‘Ali ten thousand dirhams (or one thousand 
dinars), and he freed the slave.’ (al-Bukhiari)'” 


The implication of these three hadiths is that by virtue of hav- 
ing borne the pain of childbirth and of having given herself to her 
child in its early years, the mother in traditional Islam is due the 
worldly reward of good treatment and respect of the highest order, 
as well as spiritual blessings that are much greater than those for 
one day’s sincere fasting or for freeing one slave, acts which are 
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themselves forms of protection from the Fire. This is not to say that 
every conscientious Muslim mother is automatically guaranteed 
Paradise, but rather that she greatly improves her chances by being 
so. The ultimate reward, according to Islamic doctrine, depends 
on a cumulative outweighing of bad deeds by good ones, along 
with doctrinal factors, such as faith in the Oneness of God and 
acceptance of His Prophets; and above all, it depends on God's 
mercy. The following texts are Qur'anic passages which speak 
about the balancing of deeds on the Day of Judgement: 

And anyone who does an atom's weight of good shall see it 

then. And anyone who does an atom's weight of evil shall 

see it then. (99:7-8) 


Then, as for the one whose balance [of good deeds) is 

heavy; he will live a contented life [in Paradise]. But as for 

the one whose balance [of good deeds] is light, his destina- 

tion shall be a chasm. And what will explain to thee what 

that is? [It is] a raging Fire. (101:6-11) 

Other proof-texts speak of the divine mercy as the ultimate 
determining factor: 

And to God belongeth all that is in the heavens and in the 

earth. He forgiveth whom He will, and punisheth whom 

He will. And God is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful. (3:129) 


Consequently, the Muslim tries to increase his good deeds and 
hence his prospects of salvation. One of the ways in which the 
Muslim mother attempts to do this is via the fulfillment of her 
responsibilities to her children throughout her lifetime. The 
Prophet (ë$) indicates the spiritual blessings for this endeavour in 
the following hadith: 

‘A’isha, the wife of the Prophet ($$), once related: ‘A lady 

accompanied by her two daughters came to me asking for 

alms, but she did not find anything with me except one 
date, which I gave to her, and she divided it between the 

two daughters and got up and went away. The Prophet (š) 

came in and I told him what had taken place. He said: 
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“Whoever is in charge of daughters and treats them gener- 
ously, then, they will act as a shield for him from the fire”. 
(al-Bukhari; Muslim and al-Tirmidhi)''* 

Despite the fact that Islam extols the role of motherhood in 
general, and specifically designates Mary as ‘a sign to all peoples,’ 
and hence a key symbol of female virtue, our sources offer hardly 
any discussion about her maternal role as such. Three possible 
explanations for this seeming lack of emphasis might be suggested. 

The first lies in the basic importance to Islam of focussing on the 
child-parent aspect of the relationship, because clarification of the 
status of Jesus is pivotal to Islamic doctrine. Thus, Jesus is referred 
to as the ‘son of Mary’ because he has no father.’ The Qur'an 
stresses this relationship in the Chapter of Mary verse 32, where 
Jesus speaks in the cradle and defines his projected relationship with 
his mother. Ibn Kathir sees this passage as a comparison between 
man’s obedience to Allah and his respect for his parents in general, 
and more specifically as an indication of Mary’s total rights over her 
son, as he has no other parent."?' An account attributed to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih which relates an event said to have taken place in Egypt 
when Jesus was six or seven years old is a combined statement of 
the Islamic perception of Jesus’s miraculous powers, of the strong 
child-mother bond, and of the purpose of their existence: 

While they were in Egypt, there was a good man, a digni- 

tary, who provided for and gave to the poor. During one 

night when Mary and Jesus were his guests (along with oth- 

ers staying at his house), his money was stolen. This weighed 

heavily on Mary as she respected and admired his generos- 

ity. Seeing that his mother was grieved, Jesus sought from 
her the reason for her distress, and she told him. And then 

he requested the names of all the paupers who were staying 

there that night. Then he asked her to petition the good 

man to gather them all together, and this she did. And Jesus 
observed them, and found among them a blind man seated 
with an invalid upon his shoulders; and Jesus told the blind 
man to stand up with the invalid. The blind man 
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complained that he was too weak to do so. And Jesus said: 
"Then how were you able to do it the other night?' Then, 
the blind man denied the whole matter, but the others beat 
him until he stood up with the invalid still upon his shoul- 
ders, and when he did so, the safety-box of the good man 
was discovered next to the hand of the invalid, and he being 
upon the blind man's shoulders. Then Jesus went to the 
good man, saying: "Thus did those two plot to acquire your 
wealth yesterday until they managed to get it. The blind 
man helped with his strength, and the invalid with his eye- 
sight'. And then the blind man admitted the truth and 
returned the money to the good man. He then offered half 
of it to Mary as a gift. And she said: ‘I was not created for 
such things’. And he said: ‘Give it, then, to your son’. She 
said: “His matter is even greater than mine’."* 


A second possible reason for the limited discussion of Mary’s 
role as mother is its obviousness. However, for justification of this 
assumption, one must rely upon the histories and qisas as the 
Qur'an does not provide these details. According to the histori- 
ans, Mary's entire life after conception, with respect to routine and 
worldly concerns, is presented as centering around her love, guid- 
ance and protection of her son. Fearing the maliciousness of her 
people towards her and her son, and fearing also the wrath of 
Herod, she flees to unfamiliar territory, living there amongst 
strange people who display sometimes hostile forms of behav- 
iour." Then she returns him to his native land, equipped with full 
knowledge ofthe dangers inherent in his mission. She defends that 
mission while encouraging him to steadfastness. Towards the end 
ofherlife, Mary suffers the greatest pain of a human mother before 
she is made aware of the reality that the angels had substituted 
someone else for her son, Jesus, on the cross, and that Jesus had 
been raised up to an honoured position in Heaven. 

Therefore, although Badawi, like his predecessors, devotes lit- 
tle space to the clarification of Mary's role as mother, he has 
chosen this particular characteristic to entitle his book: The Virgin 
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Mary: The Model of Compassionate Motherhood. In his commentary 
on Wahb ibn Munabbih's account of the above-mentioned 
Egyptian dignitary, who provided food and shelter for the poor, in 
which Mary rejects her host's reward for Jesus's having exposed 
the two thieves, Badawi states that during Jesus's childhood: 


He was immersed in Mary's loving compassion and affec- 
tion, and received from her a righteous foundation for 
submission to and respect for divine worship and for meri- 
torious works." 


. This, together with his choice of title, indicates at least the exis- 
tence of a contemporary concern amongst Muslim scholars to 
point out, ifnot emphasise, this aspect of Mary's life. 

The third possibility is that since Mary was not an ordinary 
woman, her characteristics which resemble those of ordinary 
women were taken for granted, while stress was placed on her 
other attributes, rare amongst all human beings, whether male 
or female. Margaret Smith, in her explanation of the Muslim 
mystic's concept of the relationship between the wali"* and 
God, deploys the following statement of the Persian mystic 
Shabistari as proof that in the Muslim spiritual life there is nei- 
ther male nor female: 


In God, there is no duality. In that presence I and we and 
thou do not exist. I and we and thou and he become one 
[...] The Quest and the Way and the Seeker become one." 


The example which Margaret Smith uses to show that this per- 
fection of human spiritual attainment is ‘found in a woman as 
naturally as in a man’ is Mary the daughter of ‘Imran,* who is 
amongst the first group of prophets to enter Paradise. 

Mary's role as mother is not de-emphasised because the role is 
considered unimportant in Islam; indeed, the affectionate execu- 
tion of the duties of motherhood is in itself seen as a reflection of 
theloving mercy of God. Part ofa much longer hadith runs: 


Salman reported that God's Messenger ($$) said: ‘Verily, on 
the same day that God created the heavens and the earth, 
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He created one hundred parts of loving mercy [rahma]. 
Every part of loving mercy is analogous to the space 
between the heavens and the earth; and out of this loving 
mercy He sent one part to the world, and it is from this that 
the mother shows affection to her child.’ (Muslim): 


It has already been indicated that the vehicle of motherhood 
provides the Muslim woman with an opportunity to gain both 
worldly respect and Paradise.’ But the fact remains that Mary, 
who was extraordinary both physically and spiritually, whose 
birth, sustenance and son’s conception were miraculous, was a 
‘sign to all peoples’ not only because of her perfection as a mother, 
but because she went beyond the ordinary in submission, devotion 
and purity. In other words, she was not absolved from the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood; given her status amongst God’s creatures 
she was an ideal example of it. Nevertheless, as she was chosen to 
receive even higher levels of spirituality than those which are nor- 
mally attainable, and as the Qur'an itself stresses those attributes, 
the traditional commentators have done likewise. 
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The Symbol of Submission, 
the Devout, the Faithful 


O Mary! Be obedient to thy Lord, prostrate thyselfand bow 

[as] those who bow [in worship]. (3:43) 

And she put faith in the words of her Lord and His scrip- 

tures, and was of the obedient. (66:12) 

T HE Arabic word al-Islam bears the sense of ‘submission’, that is, 

ofthe human will to the Divine. A Muslim, then, is one who 
submits himself to the ultimate Reality in all respects. In this sense, 
Mary as the image of submission is symbolic of the religion itself 
and furnishes an eternal theological model for all those who follow 
the teachings ofthe Qur'an. 

Mary’s pre-natal dedication to worship by her mother Hanna 
was an indication, a foretoken, of the kind of life she was to lead. 
Hanna’s supplication was accepted, thus making Mary the only 
Israelite woman to have been given this supreme honour. 

God accepted her from her mother as one consecrated to 

Him and made her physically beautiful, and made matters 

easy for her and placed her among the most pious of His 

slaves to learn knowledge, goodness, and His religion from 
them; therefore He made Zachariah her guardian so that 
from him she could gain this knowledge and piety." 
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Zachariah (33) was the spiritual guide of Mary the daughter of 
‘Imran, ‘Imran being her ancestral name, representing a people 
whom God chose because of their religion, because they had sur- 
rendered to the Will of God, as believers in His Oneness which 
they celebrated through their obedience to Him." 

A central aspect of Mary's submission is located in her devout- 
ness and her steadfastness in prayer. During the period from 
infancy to puberty when Mary led a hermit's life in her mihrab, she 
acquired fame for her persevering, untiring worship. The Qur'anic 
attribute for Mary, al-quniit, according to Ibn Kathir means hum- 
ble, pious obedience to God, and surrender to His will. Reporting 
the assessments of other classical scholars with respect to Mary's 
attribute of al-qunit, Ibn Kathir cites the early commentator 
Mujahid to the effect that Mary stood in prayer until her ankles 
became swollen, and al-qunüt is ‘extended prostration in prayer’. 
Al-‘Uza'l observes that she was tranquil in her mihrab kneeling, 
prostrating and standing until perspiration poured from her feet, 
and that after the angel gave her the command to obedience (3:43), 
she stood up in prayer until her feet hurt, flowed with blood and 
festered.' Qurtubi, in his commentary on 66:12, notes that the 
plural form, al-qanitün, is a description of those who worship con- 
tinuously between the sunset (maghrib) and evening (‘isha’) 
prayers. Ibn Abi'l-Dunyà adds that Mary performed the major rit- 
ual ablution (ghusl) every night." 

Qurtubi's linguistic discussion of 3:43 reveals that by the phrase 
mata ar-ráki in is meant: pray as they do, not with them, which is the 
interpretation favoured by many recent English translators.” In 
other words, the command is for Mary to pray alone in her mihrab as 
the pious among the Israelites prayed. A further linguistic analysis of 
3:43 reveals that prostration (sajda) preceded the bowing/kneeling 
(rukii‘) because of the connecting word ‘and’ (waw), which makes 
this sequence a requirement. Qurtubi goes on to say that the 
Israelite law required prostration before kneeling."* Zamakhshari, 
however, states that perhaps it was not common in Mary's time to 
kneel in prayer, and that God especially commanded her to do so.” 
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In fact, material mentioned in the Talmud and other sources indi- 
cates that the usual position of prayer for the Israelites was standing 
and kneeling, whereas prostration was rare and confined to a previ- 
ous era, taking the form of the prostration of a subject before the 
king in which the hands were extended and lifted up (Gen. 24:26 
and Ex. 34:8), or, in the case of Elijah only (1 Kings 18:42), a form 
perhaps more similar to the Muslim prostration, in which he 
bowed to the earth with his face between his knees." 

In this way, one of the important images of Mary in Islam is 
that of the obedient servant, fully accepting her Lord's command 
to maintain steadfastness in prayer. Her implementation of this 
command included the full range of forms of prayer known to her 
people: standing, kneeling and the rare act of prostration. Her 
prayer was performed in the most intense sense. In fact, during this 
period of herlife, she existed solely for this purpose. 

Another facet of her submission is Mary's staunch sincerity of 
faith during the period from conception to delivery, and up until 
jesus (23) speaks in the cradle, thereby redeeming her. When 
Mary the Virgin, who is outstanding for her chastity and piety, 
suddenly finds herself in an isolated place with what appears to be a 
handsome, young stranger, her strong faith impels her to pray to 
her Lord for protection. The modern Urdu writer Mawdüdi com- 
pares Mary's shock at being told by the angel that she is to bear a 
son with that of Zachariab, and with that of Abraham and Sarah, 
the latter being old, past child-bearing age (Qur'an 28:30)."* 
Although there are some obvious similarities in that conception in 
all these cases was miraculous, there is also the difference that Mary 
was young, barely an adolescent, unmarried and a female with an 
exalted reputation to maintain. Consequently, there must also 
have been an element of fear present when she questioned the 
angel, implying the deep incongruity of pregnancy with her life- 
long purity and devoutnes. Her subsequent surrender to 
conception, then, represents an act of total faith in the Will of her 
Lord and her submission to it. 'And she put faith in the power of 
her Lord and His Law.’™° 
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A question arises, however. If Mary is the epitome of sincerity 
in faith, then why, when she is about to deliver, does she cry out: 
*Oh, would that I had died before this, and become a thing forgot- 
ten and out ofsight.'? (19:23) 

Reading this plea, one is reminded perhaps of Hagar (the nght- 
eous mother of Ishmael), crying out to her Lord, alone in the 
desert with her child, and the subsequent miraculous appearance 
of Zamzam,'* the eternal spring, just as Mary cried out and was 
miraculously provided with food and drink. 

Mawdidi, giving a more contemporary explication, attributes 
Mary's words of desperation to a ‘psychologically distraught state.’ 
He further says: 

If you think about it, you will realise that these words could 
not have been a result of the actual pain of childbirth, but 
rather a result of her intense thought about how to get 
through this difficult test that her Lord had placed her in, 
safely. How could she hide her pregnancy? And even a mar- 
ried woman, who experiences childbirth for the first time, 
suffers from anxiety, no matter how strong she is!'e 

However, although it is impossible to know exactly what was 
going on in her mind at that moment, an extrapolation from simi- 
lar cases in the Qur'àn, together with exegetic hadith material, 
offers more conclusive answers based on a different perspective on 
the same events. 

First of all, the classical exegetes stress the general ordinance 
that a Muslim must not wish for death, with reference to the fol- 
lowing hadiths: . 

Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubayd, the client of ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Azhar, 

narrated that the Messenger of God (ë) said: ‘Let none of 

you wish for death, for if he is a good man, he may still 
increase his good deeds, and ifhe is an evildoer, he may still 
desist from doing evil deeds’. (al-Bukhari; al-~Nasa’i)'#3 

Ibn Hajar points out that the form lā yatamanna strongly 
expresses optative negation, and that là yatamannayanna, the 
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variant form used in other narrations, even includes the grammati- 
cal inflection nin al-ta’kid, which further emphasises the absolute 
odiousness entailed by wishing for death.' Another version pre- 
sents a similar conclusion: 
Abū Hurayra said: ‘The Messenger of God (2) said: “Let 
none of you wish for death, and do not pray for it before it 
comes to you. Indeed, ifany one of you dies, his good works 
are cut off, and surely, the life of a believer is not extended 
except fora good reason”.’ (Ahmad ibn Hanbal)'+s 
However a third more inclusive version is the key to understand- 
ing the Virgin's response: 
Anas: ‘The Messenger of God (ë) said: "Let none of you 
wish for death because of a calamity that befalls him. And if 
he can’t help wishing, let him say: ‘O God, keep me alive as 
long as life is better for me, and let me die if death is better 
for me'."' (Muslim, Bukhari, Abū Dawüd and Nasa’i)'“¢ 
In his commentary, the great Syrian scholar al-Nawawi says: 


In this hadith is a clear statement about the undesirability of 
wishing for death because ofsome harm resulting from sick- 
ness, poverty, a misfortune caused by an enemy or other 
such calamities of this world. However, if one fears harm or 
temptation with regard to one’s religion, it is not detestable 

to wish for death, according to the proper understanding of 

this hadith.'* 

Qurtubi explains the hadith in similar terms, stating that Mary 
desired death in two respects, firstly that she feared she would be 
suspected of evil in her religion and abused, and this might tempt 
her to lose her assurance of faith; and secondly so that her people 
would not suffer because of the slander associating her with adul- 
tery, as this would be ruinous for them. Accordingly, her desire for 
death in this instance would entail a kind of reward, because she 
desired to be protected from the possibility of dying in a state of fal- 
tering faith caused by public abuse and reproach, and also she 
would be protecting her family from slander and possible ruin 
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caused by their association with her." The Sufi scholar Ibn ‘Arabi, 
commenting on 19:23 states: "There is nothing more torturing to 
souls than shame [haya'—in the case of Mary, for the blame that 
would fall upon her people], to the extent that the possessor of this 
state wishes that he did not exist." By comparison, Qurtubi cites 
the case of the prophet Joseph (z) in which the prophet asks his 
Lord to end his life (12:101). Qurtubi points out how impossible it 
would have been for Joseph, as an infallible prophet, to wish for 
death in the ordinary sense ofthe word, and goes on to explain that 
Joseph expressed this desire at the moment when he was in danger 
of being overcome by temptation, fearing that he might succumb 
to it and possibly die in a state of rebellious disbelief.'° 

This experience, in fact, was the supreme test of Mary's faith. It 
was such a severe test that God took mercy on her and provided 
her with food and drink. Having done so, He commanded her to 
fast, a fast which included not speaking to anyone for a day, a fast 
which was to replenish her faith such that she, Mary the Virgin, 
would be able to present to her people her newly-born child.'* 

After the birth of Jesus, Mary continued to submit willingly to 
whatever circumstances she was placed in by her Lord, however 
adverse they may have seemed. At 5:75 there is the statement: ‘And 
his mother is a righteous woman [siddiqa].’ Tabari states that mor- 
phologically the word siddiga is of the emphatic measure fi'il, and 
hence denotes extreme sincerity of faith'? Mary is, in fact, one of 
the great symbols of devoutness, sincerity and submission in Islam 
precisely because of her absolute trust and faith in the miracles of 
her Lord, in addition to her beliefin the message that was conveyed 
to her by the angel Gabriel (5) about her conception of Jesus and 
his exalted purpose. Furthermore, she maintained her faith in spite 
of the abuse directed against her by her own people; and thus it is 
emphasised in 66:12 that she is a spiritual example for humanity.'? 

The important Sufi thinker Rüzbihan Bagli sees the meaning 
of the passage 'and she was of the obedient' as an indication that 
Mary was 'steadfast, on the Straight Path in her spiritual knowl- 
edge [ma‘rifa] of her Lord and her ma‘rifa of her importance—as 
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she [by submitting to God's Will] was a powerless object of scorn 
and derision."* In another reference to Mary, R.üzbihàn com- 
bines the three characteristics of submission, devotion and 
faithfulness in his description of her as 'sincere in your [Mary's] 
devotion, tenacious in your submission, meet for [Temple] ser- 
vice, devoted to divine destiny, and free in the place of worship 
with the characteristic of a loving devotee—isolated in worship 
from all other concerns'.5: 

Indeed, Mary's piety continues to be a symbol for Muslims of 
all times, partly due to the existence of her sanctuary (mihrab), 
which is located underground in the eastern part of the haram ash- 
sharif (the Noble Sanctuary) in Jerusalem, and is known as 'the 
cradle of ‘Isa’. It is said that supplication (du‘a’) there is mustahabb 
(highly recommended), and that it is desirable to recite the 
Qur'ànic Chapter of Mary there and perform the sajda, i.e. to per- 
form a formal, but voluntary prayer.5 In fact, when Muslims 
attempt to express the esteem they have for Mary's outstanding 
capacity for obedience, they often become quite passionate. 
Badawi's comment is one such expression of this symbolic vision 
of Mary, the devout and the faithful: 


The heart of the Virgin Mary, together with her son, calls 
out to any sinner who will hear to follow the True Reli- 
gion—to shed tears of repentance for that which caused 
him to stray from God’s Cause, and calls him to humbleness 
and submission.'*? 
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The Pure, the Best of Women 


And when the angels said: O Mary! Lo! God hath chosen 
thee and purified thee, and hath preferred thee above the 
women of all nations. (3:42) 


N THEIR explication of the full meaning of the phrase 
|. thee’, the classical Qur'àn scholars describe several forms 
of purification: spiritual, moral and physical. Qurtubi states that 
according to Mujahid and al-Hasan, the meaning is ‘purified thee 
from rebellious disbelief [kufr]','** while according to al-Zajjaj, the 
‘purification’ is from menstruation, the blood of childbirth and 
other physical impurities.'*° Khazin mentions the physical aspect 
and adds that Mary was purified from the touch of man.'® Tabari, 
and also Muqatil, additionally stress Mary's (@ ) purification from 
sin, from the blemishes that are found in the religion of other 
women.'* R.3zi includes the fact that she was purified from all bad 
habits and from the accusations of the Jews.'* 

However, the clarification of the second part of the verse 
which states that God ‘hath preferred thee above the women of all 
nations’, aroused considerable discussion amongst the commenta- 
tors. Qushayri holds that Mary is preferred over all the women of 
her time.'* But, while Qurtubi includes a mention of this opinion 
in his exegesis, attributing it to al-Hasan and Ibn Jurayj, he declares 
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his own view to be that Mary is preferred over all women until the 
Day of the Sounding of the Last Trumpet, saying that this under- 
standing is obvious from the passage, and that it is the view of 
Zajjàj and others.'^ Ibn Kathir cites the statement of Ibn Abi 
Hàtim that in a similar context in 21:91, the phrase al-'alamin 
includes both the world of the jinn and that of the people." 

The reasons for this seem to be based on specific hadiths, the 
first of which is the following: 


‘Ali narrated that he heard the Prophet (#) say: ‘The best of 
the women of her time was Mary the daughter of ‘Imran, 
and the best of the women of her time is Khadija.” (Bukhari; 
Muslim; Dhahabi)' 

Tabari's personal assessment of this matter is found in his gloss 
on 3:43: ‘Be obedient, worship and thank God for blessing, purify- 
ing and cleansing you and for preferring you to all the other 
women of your time.” However, he includes two identical ver- 
sions ofthe following hadith with different chains of authority: 


‘Ammir ibn Sa‘d said: ‘The Messenger of God (2) said: 

“Khadija was preferred over the women of my community 

[umma] as Mary was preferred over the women of all 

nations”. (Tabaráni)'*! 

Perhaps there is a reluctance on the part of some of the com- 
mentators to relinquish the supreme position to one of another 
community,'® but the above hadith and further hadiths indicate 
that the correct understanding ofthis verse is that Mary is preferred 
above all the women of all times: 


‘A’isha asked Fatima: ‘Did I see [you truly] when you 
leaned over the Messenger of God and cried; then you 
leaned over him and you laughed?’ She said: ‘He informed 
me that he would die from his illness, so I cried; then he 
informed me that I would precede the other members of his 
family in being reunited with him, and he said, “You are the 
chief lady [sayyida] of Paradise, with the exception of Mary 
the daughter of “Imran.” (Bukhari; Hakim; Dhahabi)'” 
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Dhahabi and Ibn Kathir include another version of this hadith 
which further affirms the priority of Mary: 

Al-Darawardi with his chain of authorities [isnad] said, on 

the authority of Ibn *Abbas, "The Messenger of God (ëE) 

said: "The chieflady ofthe women of Paradise after Mary is 

Fatima, and Khadija, and the wife of the Pharaoh, Asiya”. 

(Dhahabi; Ibn *Asakir)"' 

In the version of Ibn ‘Asakir, instead of the copula waw (‘and’), 
Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted as having said thumma (implying a sequence: 
then Khadija, then Asiya), upon which Ibn Kathir concludes that 
Mary's status as the most preferred of Paradise is sahh al-‘ayn (the 
soundest choice). He thus ranks the four as follows: firstly, Mary 
the daughter of ‘Imran, secondly Fatima, thirdly Khadija and 
fourthly Ásiya.'? Ibn Kathir then concedes that ‘Indeed, God 
purified and preferred Mary above the women of the world of her 
time, and it is possible that her preference was above all women.''? 
He buttresses his conclusion with the following hadith: 


The Messenger of God () said, ‘God married me in Par- 
adise to Mary the daughter of “Imran and to the wife of the 
Pharaoh and the sister of Moses.’ (Tabarani)'* 

Then Ibn Kathir discusses some rejected hadiths, one of 
which is attributed to Ibn ‘Asakir on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar. 
Ibn Kathir states that the first part of the hadith in which the 
angel Gabriel greets Khadija at the time of her illness and informs 
her of a house in Paradise is sahih (sound), but the subsequent 
text which defines the nature of the house and places it between 
the houses of Mary and Asiya is extremely gharib (strange) and is 
supported by an obscure chain of authorities. He further men- 
tions various versions ofa hadith about Mary and Asiya compiled 
by Ibn ‘Asakir and Abū Zür'ak, in which it is said that the rock in 
the Mosque of the Dome of the Rock in the Noble Sanctuary of 
Jerusalem is on top ofa palm tree, which is on one of the rivers of 
Paradise, and under the palm tree are Mary the daughter of 
‘Imran and Asiya the daughter of Muzahim stringing the pearls 
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of the inhabitants of Paradise until the day of Resurrection." 
Although in a symbolic sense the intention behind this account 
may perhaps be seen as an allegorical description ofthe great spir- 
ituality of both Mary and Asiya, to the purely exoteric scholar it 
falls in the category of storytelling, and is rejected by Dhahabi as 
‘an obvious lie.'7* Ibn Kathir, who bases his commentary pri- 
marily on hadith, states: 


This hadith is rejected [munkar] and forged [mawdii‘]. Those 

versions of hadith compiled by Ibn *Asákir and transmitted 

by Ka'b al-Ahbar, were obtained from Isra’ili sources,'” 

among which is that which is not true, is fabricated and 

recorded by unbelievers or the ignorant, and this hadith is of 

that category. And God knows best [what the truth of the 

matter is].'78 

Such disputed hadiths are, however, not necessary in making a 
case for Mary's status, as the Qur’anic text and numerous sound 
hadiths indicate that the four most outstanding women are Mary, 
then Khadija, Fatima and Asiya, although not necessarily in that 
order.' Moreover, Mary is the most outstanding woman of all 
nations of all times and places, as certified by the Qur'an itself— 
and she and Asiya are the only two women named in the 
Qur’an—while Khadija and Fatima showed excellence above all 
women of their time and will be rewarded as such in Paradise. 

In Islam, Mary's chastity is unquestioned. The Qur'àn clearly 
states: 


And she who was chaste. . . (21:91) 


She said: How can I have a son when no mortal hath 

touched me, neither have I been unchaste? (19:20) 

Tabari paraphrases the meaning of 19:20 thus: ‘When no mortal 
has touched me, either from the point of view of halal [allowed acts] 
or haram [forbidden acts]."'** Thus, because of Mary's purity of body 
and soul, she is entitled al-batiil. She is called the Virgin Mary in the 
Christian context, thus stressing the physical aspect ofher purity, but 
the Arabic word, al-batiil implies more, as the scholars have noted. 
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According to the classical dictionary Lisan al-‘Arab, the root of 
batül, b.t.l, has the sense of ‘severance’, and the original meaning of 
the words batiil, batil, and batila is: a palm shoot which has separated 
itself from its mother tree. The verb which is related to the form 
batiil is tabattala, and the phrase tabattala ila Allah means to withdraw 
or to cut oneself off in order to devote oneself sincerely to divine 
worship. Thus, if God’s servant severs all concerns and devotes 
himself totally to His worship, he has tabattala, i.e., has separated 
himself from everything except the cause of God and obedience to 
Him." Lisán al-‘Arab further states that ‘the batil among the 
women’ is the woman who separates herself from men, having no 
desire or need for them. Thus, Mary the Virgin [al-‘adhra’] was 
called the batiil because of her abstention from marriage and her 
severance from all worldly preoccupations in order to worship 
God." Batiil may also refer to physical beauty, in addition to spiri- 
tual excellence; consequently, al-Khazin describes Mary as the 
most beautiful and the most excellent of women of her time.'® 

Mary’s characteristics of spiritual and bodily purity are reiter- 
ated in the various stories and accounts of her life, one of which is 
found in Wahb ibn Munabbih’s tale about Joseph the Carpenter's 
awareness of her pregnancy, which at first he found to be unac- 
ceptably bizarre: “Then he considered what he knew about her 
religiousness and her worship,’ at which point he realised that the 
situation was beyond his ken."* Another account found in the 
Fada’ il literature’*s portrays Mary's physical purity: 

Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz said: ‘In the time of the Israelites 
there was a spring [or well] in Jerusalem around the site of 
the Spring of Silwan. Ifa woman was accused of adultery or 
fornication, she would drink from this spring. If she were 
innocent no harm would come to her, but if she were 
guilty, she would die. So when Mary became pregnant, 
they brought her there. She drank from it, and nothing hap- 
pened except good. And she prayed to God not to let her be 
dishonoured as she was a believing woman, and the spring 
dried up.’ (al-Khatib)'"* 
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From the perspective both of the customary practices of the 
Jews at the time of Mary's birth, and of those presented in the 
Qur'àn and Sunna, Mary's dedication to worship and her con- 
scious abstention from marriage are characteristics which set her 
apart from the ordinary. For Jewish believers, such dedication had 
previously been reserved for men, and did not entail lifelong 
abstention from marriage. And as the following discussion indi- 
cates, the fact that Mary was chosen to possess these characteristics 
is an even greater distinguishing factor in the Islamic context, as it 
places her outside the realm of what is generally advised for the 
believers, male or female. 

The first factor to be considered is 'purity from the touch of 
man' (3:47 and 19:20). In Islam, the injunction for the Muslim is 
to be morally chaste before marriage; then to marry if possible, 
then preserving this chastity in the sense of abstaining from extra- 
marital relations: 


For men and women who guard their chastity [ . . .] for such 
has God prepared forgiveness and great reward. (33:35) 


Let those who find not the wherewithal for marriage keep 

themselves chaste until God gives them means [. . .] (24:33) 

As implied in 24:33, and as stated in the following hadith, mar- 
riage is the desirable state for the Muslim, as it provides a protection 
from sin: 

‘Abdullah (ibn Mas'üd] said: ‘The Messenger of God ($$) 
said to us, "O you young men, whoever amongst you has 
the means, let him marry because it is the best aid to mod- 
esty [sc. the best restrainer ofthe eye from looking at which 
should not be seen], and the best protection from fornica- 
tion. And whoever cannot afford to marry, then fasting is 
required from him, as it is a means of cleansing." (Bukhari 
and Muslim)'* 


The Qur’anic injunctions at 33:35 and 24:33 apply to both men 
and women; thus Muslim women are normally expected to marry, 
and to remarry in case of widowhood or divorce.'* An exception 
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to this condition is found in the special status ofthe widows of the 
Prophet (ë$), who were prohibited from marrying after his death: 


Nor is it right for you that ye should annoy the Messenger 

of God, or that you should ever marry his widows after 

him. (33:53) 

Another exception is the Blessed Virgin, who was designated 
never to marry, to remain together with her son, as a 'sign for [all] 
peoples'. (21:91) 

The second consideration is the Islamic perspective on total 
devotion to worship. The practice of separating oneself from 
worldly concerns for limited periods of time for the purpose of 
spiritual worship is fully accepted as an act of Sunna: 


* Á'isha said that the Prophet (ëE) used to go into retreat 
[i tikaf ] during the last ten days of every Ramadan until he 
died; then, his wives practiced i‘tikaf after his death. 
(Bukhàri and Muslim)" 


The Muslim is hence encouraged to go beyond the fulfillment 
of his obligatory worship. According to the following hadiths, 
however, he or she should not carry this to the extent of totally 
neglecting wordly responsibilities: 

On the authority of Anas, a group of the Companions of 

the Prophet (É$) asked the wives of the Prophet (£z) about 

his conduct in private. And some of them [the Compan- 

ions] said: “I will not marry women’, and some of them said: 

‘I will not sleep on bedding’. So the Prophet (ë) praised 

God and glorified Him, and said: "What is on the minds of 

these people? They have said this and that, but I pray and 

sleep, fast and break my fast, and marry women. And who- 
ever wishes to reject my example [sunna] is not one of mine' 

[i.e. not part of the Community of Islam]. (Muslim and 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal)'* 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgqas said: '"Uthmàn ibn Maz'ün wanted to 

live a monklike existence [ yatabattal], and the Messenger of 

God (2&) forbade him [from doing so], and if he had 
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allowed him to do so, we would have castrated ourselves.’ 

(Muslim)'*! 

The last ofthe two hadiths emphasise the importance of choos- 
ing a path of moderation, in spite ofthe fact that it may be difficult 
for the fervent believer who wants to abandon him or herself to 
total worship, ignoring marriage and other worldly attachments. 
But Mary, the universal symbol of female purity and piety, was 
permitted to do what was forbidden to others. 

The final argument for the special status of Mary's purity is found 
in Ibn al-Qayyim's exegesis of the Qur’anic chapter of al-Tahrim. 
He begins his commentary on this point with verses 10-12: 

God citeth an example for those who disbelieve: the wife of 

Noah and the wife of Lot, who were under two of Our 

righteous slaves yet betrayed them so that they [the hus- 

bands] availed them naught against God. And it was said: 

Enter the Fire along with those who enter. (66:10) 


And God citeth an example for those who believe: the wife 
of Pharaoh when she said: *My Lord! Build for me a home 
with Thee in the Garden, and deliver me from Pharaoh 
and his doings, and deliver me from the people who work 
evil.' (66:11) 

And Mary the daughter of ‘Imran, who preserved her 
chastity. We breathed therein something of Our Spirit. And 
she put faith in the words of her Lord and His scriptures, 
and was of the obedient. (66:12) 


Ibn al-Qayyim then offers an interesting discussion of the above 
texts: 


Thus three kinds of women are mentioned. Firstly, the 
unbelieving woman who had a close relationship with a 
pious man; secondly, the pious woman who had a close 
relationship with an unbelieving man; and thirdly, the celi- 
bate woman who had no relationship with any man; that is, 
who had no husband, neither believer nor unbeliever. And 
there is wonderful knowledge in these examples [66:10-12]. 
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There is an explication which conforms to the style of the 
Süra.' These three verses allude to the mention of the 
wives of the Prophet (Z&), and are a warning to them about 
acts which they did which could have been used against 
him,'? a warning that if they do not obey God and His 
Messenger (ëZ) and seek the Hereafter, their association 
- with the Messenger of God (i&) will be of no avail, just as it 
did not avail the wives of Noah and of Lot.'™ 


Ibn al-Qayyim then cites Yahya ibn Salàm's statement that 
God gave the first example of the wives of Noah and Lot as a 
warning to the Prophet's (i) wives ‘A’isha and Hafsa; then He 
gave the second example of Asiya to encourage them to dutiful 
steadfastness.'5 Ibn al-Qayyim concludes his argument with the 
following statement: 


And in the citing of Mary as an example for the believers, 
there is also another point, which is that from God's per- 
spective there is no blemish on her. God's enemies 
accused her of fornication, attributing to her that which 
God had liberated her from, by His creating her to be the 
supreme example of the most righteous [al-siddiqa al- 
kubrá],'** the most preferred [al-mustafa]'” of the women 
of all nations.'** 


A factor which buttresses Ibn al-Qayyim's connection of the 
first twelve verses of al-Tahrim is the underlying awareness that 
the three women, ‘A’isha, Hafsa and Mary, had been falsely 
accused, and subsequently vindicated. Qurtubi draws a similar 
parallel in his commentary on 24:4: 

And those who accuse chaste, honourable women, but bring 

not four witnesses, flog them with eighty stripes and never 

afterwards accept their testimony. They are evildoers. (24:4) 

He says that although some say this verse was revealed for the 
case of ‘A’isha, others say it was revealed for women in general 
who were falsely accused; and the prime example he gives is Mary 
and the accusation against her: ‘O sister of Aaron[...]’ (19:28)'” 
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Mary's preference over other outstanding women appears in 
a number of hadiths, some of which have already been cited. It 
also appears in the context of a conversation with the Prophet's 
companion Ibn Safwin, in which ‘A’isha extols Mary and cites 
verses which were revealed about her, alluding to the episode of 
the false accusations: 

‘Abd ar-Rahmān ibn al-Dahhak said: “Abdullah ibn Safwan 
informed him that he went to ‘A’isha and she said: “I have 
received about nine blessed experiences, which no [woman] 
has had, excepting what God vouchsafed to Mary (9). By 
God, I am not saying this to boast over my companions." So 
Ibn Safwan enquired, “And what are they?" She replied, 
“The angel came to the Messenger of God with my image; 
and he [the Prophet] married me as a virgin; and he received 
revelation while we were retired together; and I was among 
the most beloved of people to him; and verses were revealed 
about me as the Muslim community [umma] was about to be 
destroyed; and I saw Gabriel, and none of his other wives 
saw him except me; and he was buried in my house, and no- 
one was close to him—except the angels—but me". 

Finally, the following hadith sheds further light on Mary's 
supreme postion. It warns the believers not to neglect the impor- 
tance of four women. Mary, being the first mentioned, is by 
implication given the highest status: 

Anas ibn Malik said: ‘The Prophet (85) said, ‘Reckon with 

the oustanding women of all nations: Mary, and Khadija, 

and Asiya the daughter of Muzahim, and Fatima the 
daughter of Muhammad.’ (Tirmidhi and Dhahabi)?” 
In response to this hadith and Qur'an 3:42, Razi deduces: 

that these four women are preferred above other women, 

while the verse indicates that Mary is preferred above all 

women. And statements of those who limit this preference 
for her to the world of her time only have missed the obvi- 
ous meaning [of the passage].?” 
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Qurtubi summarises his assessment of this aspect of Mary's 
characteristics in similar terms: "The obvious sense of the Qur'an 
and hadith demands the conclusion that Mary is the most preferred 
woman ofall the world, from Eve to the last woman on earth at the 
Final Hour. 29 Focussing on her interior purity, R.üzbihàn Bagli in 
his commentary on 21:91 describes Mary's constancy in worship, 
her saintliness, and the purity of her soul (nafs). 

Thus the evidence of the Qur'an and hadith indicates that 
while Khadija or Fatima may be considered the best of women of 
her time, Mary, peace be upon her, is the best woman of all times. 
She is the physically and spiritually pure, and conclusively singled 
out as a sign for all peoples (21:91). Mary's purity is, in fact, one of 
her key characteristics. It is this dimension of her being that made 
hera possible receptacle for the miraculous conception. And in the 
purity of her spiritual striving is found a symbolic goal for others, 
awakening them to a pristine vision of the meaning of obedience, 
devoutness and worship, the inner reality for the believer. 
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The Sincere, the Righteous: 
Saint or Prophetess? 


And his mother was a truthful, righteous woman [siddiga].* 
(5:75) 

T following account describes Mary (9), as a spiritual light 
comparable to the prophets: 
Al-Walid ibn Muslim related: ‘Some of our respected elders 
[ashyakh] narrated that when the Messenger of God (£&) 
appeared at the Noble Sanctuary of Bayt al-Maqdis on the 
night of the Isra’,** two radiant lights were shining to the 
right of the mosque and to the left, so he asked, “O Gabriel! 
What are those two lights?" And he replied, “The one on 
your right is the [mihrab] of your brother David, and the one 
on your left is the grave of your sister Mary”.’*” 


This ‘luminous’ attribute of the Marian phenomenon points up 
the question of what Mary’s precise theological status is in Islam. 
This issue essentially forms a culmination of the dispute docu- 
mented in the previous chapter, over whether she was the best 
woman of her time, or ofall time. The discussion now broadens to 
address Mary’s hierarchical status amid the totality of all God’s 
creatures. Is she to be considered as the righteous (the siddiqa), 
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only, or as a saintly, holy woman (a waliyya),***or prophetess as 
well? To most of the classical Qur'àn commentators, the question 
of whether or not Mary should be ranked among the prophets was 
extremely important. Two basic themes recur in their discussions. 
One is the theoretical issue of whether or not any woman can in 
principle be classified amongst the prophets, and the other takes 
the form of a parallel question as to whether Mary, specifically, 
should be classed as a waliyya or a prophetess. Here there is a 
marked lack of consensus, stemming from the fact that although 
Mary's case is mentioned in the Qur'anic chapter al-Anbiya' (The 
Prophets) along with others who are more uncontroversially des- 
ignated as prophets, she is not explicitly named as such; nor is she 
actually called a prophet (nabiyya), anywhere else in the Qur'àn. 
This being the case, while the Qur'àn does state that some of the 
prophets were also 'messengers' (rusul) and mentions others as 
‘prophets’ (anbiya’) only,?” the possibility remains of a classifica- 
tion of ‘prophet’ existing separately from that of ‘messenger’. 
Some human beings may have been designated as ‘messenger’ and 
‘prophet’, and others as ‘prophet’ only; and in view of this, the 
commentators have surveyed the evidence with respect to Mary 
and drawn their various conclusions.?'? 

Although some ofthe traditional Sunni scholars concede that 
there exist some theologians who attribute prophethood to Mary 
and other women, they still prefer the opinion that saintly 
women in general are to be formally classified as siddiqat.?"' 
Baydawi, in his commentary on 3:42, accepts the opinion of 
those who deny that the Qur’anic statement that Mary is pre- 
ferred above the women ofall nations points to her prophethood, 
claiming that this is a conclusion accepted by the consensus 
(ijma‘) of the scholars.?'* He locates the basis of this denial in the 
phrase ma arsalná min qablika illa rijal, which is found in 12:109, 
16:43 and 21:17.?" For instance: 


And We sent not before thee [any messenger] save men whom 
We inspired from among the folk of the townships. Have 
they not travelled in the land and seen how was the end of 
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those who went before them? And verily, the abode of the 
Hereafter, for those who ward off [evil], is best. Have ye 
then no sense? (12:109) 


Basing the argument against Mary's prophethood on this text 
firstly presumes the absence of a distinction between prophet and 
messenger, as the reference here is to messengers only. Secondly it 
distorts the meaning of the text, as the phrase is taken out of con- 
text in order to stress the word rijal (men), while it seems just as 
likely that the intention is to emphasise that the messengers were 
normal human beings whom God inspired, rather than some other 
form of creature, such as angels.* Thirdly, it implies that rijal 
solely covers human beings of masculine gender, whereas the mas- 
culine form in Arabic, as in English, can be used inclusively to 
denote all human beings. The hadith referred to in chapter two 
about the mother who shared the one date with her two daughters 
is one such example, in which the masculine pronoun hu (him) 
clearly includes the mother who is the focus of the hadith. Thus, 
although none of the traditional scholars would accept the premise 
that Mary was a messenger, as there is no evidence for this, the 
denial of her prophethood based on the argument of Baydawi and 
others with respect to ‘and We sent not before thee [any messen- 
ger] save men’ (ma arsalná min qablika illa rijal), is unpersuasive. 

Another factor which weakens the position of those who 
reject Mary's prophetic status is their apparent hesitance to accord 
such a position of greatness to women outside their own faith- 
community (umma). This is seen in their deployment of the 
following hadith as proof that Mary was not above Khadija and 
Fatima, thus implying that since neither of them were prophet- 
esses, neither was Mary.^': 


Abū Hurayra said: ‘I heard the Messenger of God (i) say- 
ing, “The women of Quraysh* are the best of those who 
ride camels, and the most loving to children, and the best 
guardians of their husbands’ property”.’ Aba Hurayra 
added, ‘And Mary the daughter of ‘Imran never rode a 
camel.’ (Bukhari)*” 
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To buttress his point, Tabari includes an additional statement 
suggesting that ifthe Prophet ($) had known that Mary had ridden 
a camel, then he would not have preferred anyone above her." Ibn 
Hajar, however, deepens the understanding of the hadith by point- 
ing out that Abü Hurayra's staternent indicates that the discussion is 
only about Arabs, referring to the special preference within that 
stated group for Khadija, Fatima, ‘A’isha, and others. And he adds 
that if it is certain that women may become prophets, then Mary 
obviously stands outside this discourse entirely because there is no 
human distinction above the rank of prophethood; therefore, this 
particular reference is intended for Arab women only and was not 
intended to include other saintly women. In other words: 


Abü Hurayra meant by his statement that Mary did not 
enter into the discussion of these women mentioned with 
reference to good characteristics because the reference was 
directed only to those who rode camels, and Mary was not 
among those who rode camels, and because he was of the 
view that Mary was the most excellent [most preferred] 
among all women.'» 

Ibn Kathir summarises the arguments put forward by those who 
reject the possibility of Marian prophecy. His commentary suggests 
an inconclusive determination on his own part as to whether or not 
Mary should be considered a prophetess. However the following 
discussion suggests that he personally accepts the possibility that she 
mightbe considered as such, but is unwilling to disagree openly with 
what he considers to be the prevalent opinion. Ibn Kathir's com- 
mentary on 3:42 in his Qisas does not follow his usual logical 
exegesis based on sound hadith. He begins by stating that it is possi- 
ble that Mary is preferred over all the women of her time. As 
evidence, he cites the phrase inni’stafaytuka ‘ala’n-nas found in 7:144: 

[God] said: ‘O Moses! I have chosen [preferred] thee above 

[other] men by My speaking [unto thee]. So take that which 

I have given to thee, and be among the thankful. [7:144] 


Ibn Kathir, discussing the phrase out of context, states that it is 
known that Abraham (25) is preferred above Moses (33) and that 
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Muhammad (£&) is preferred over both of them, in spite of this 
phrase which appears to indicate the contrary.?? However, in its 
context, the phrase seems to refer to the specific acts mentioned, 
the specific message which Moses was given, and the fact that God 
did obviously prefer Moses by speaking to him without the inter- 
mediary of an angel. The statement in the verse does not appear to 
be a general assessment or comparative classification of those 
preferred by God, whereas the reference to Mary comes at the end 
of 3:42 and refers back to the entire verse, thus apparently making a 
definitive statement about Mary's preference and purity, with 
respect to all women. 

Ibn Kathir further bases this opinion on the text wa-l laqad 
ikhtamahum ‘ala ‘ilmin ‘ala al-‘Glamin:*" 

And We chose them above the nations, knowingly. [44:32] 


He says that although the expression ‘above the nations’ appears in 
the verse, it is not proof of Israelite supremacy, ‘as the community 
of Islam is preferred over all previous communities, is larger in 
number, and so on.’ Perhaps, due to his own personal preference 
for his own community, Ibn Kathir seems to have obscured the 
basic point of 44:32, as this text is intrinsically connected to the 
previous ones and to the subsequent one by the copula waw (‘and’). 
Thus the sense of the full statement is that the Israelites were deliv- 
ered from Pharaoh, the tyrant and transgressor, and chosen above 
the nations, and granted signs as a trial.^? The apparent conclusion 
is that God's preference for the Israelites is indicated by His having 
sent so many prophets to them, and thus having given them so 
many opportunities for guidance and for Paradise.^* There is no 
apparent indication that they were preferred as the best, or the 
largest, or the most intelligent community (the point which Ibn 
Kathir is arguing against), while in the case of Mary, the criterion 
for the general preference is stated in the same text 3:42. 

Ibn Kathir then states that on the other hand it is possible that 
the understanding of 3:42 is that there is a preference ‘in general’ 
for Mary above the women of the world, of those who preceded 
her or came after her, as there is no other Qur'ànic statement 
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which opposes this text.” He concludes his discussion in his Tales 
of the Prophets by recording that the view of the majority of 'the 
people of tradition and scholarly consensus' (ahl as-sunna wa al- 
jama'a), according to Abü'l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari,”** is that based on 
5:75. Mary isthe siddiqa, and there is no objection to her being the 
most preferred of all the well-known righteous women, those 
who preceeded her and those who came after her.?" However, in 
his remarks on 5:75 in his Commentary, although he reiterates the 
argument concerning 'and We sent not before thee [any messen- 
ger] save men' and uses it to buttress his statement that 5:75 is an 
indication that Mary was not a prophetess, but was a sincere 
believer in God and that this was the highest of her saintly attrib- 
utes, he admits that Mary and other women did receive revelation 
through the angel, and that this is in fact the meaning of 
prophecy, although he adds that the majority believe that God 
sent only men as prophets.» 

Some other commentators fully accept the classification of 
Mary as a prophetess. Their argument rests primarily on an expli- 
cation of 3:42 based on two sound hadiths and an understanding of 
the meaning of prophethood/prophecy (nubuwwa) which includes 
relevant Qur'ànic passages about women and revelation. The fol- 


lowing are two related versions of the first of the two hadiths on 
which they base their conclusions: 


Abū Hurayra narrated that the Messenger of God (ëE) said: 
"Each person, when his mother gives birth to him, has an 
innate disposition to the Truth (‘ala al-fitra];?? and it is only his 
parents who later make him a Jew or a Christian or a Zoroas- 
trian; and if his parents are Muslims, then he will be a Muslim. 
Each person when his mother gives birth to him is struck by 
Satan in his sides, except Mary and her son.' (Muslim)? 

Abii Hurayra narrated that the Messenger of God (iS) said: 
"There is no child who is born without the prod of Satan, 
from which he begins to cry, except the son of Mary and his 
mother.’ Then Abii Hurayra said: *Recite if you wish, “I 
crave Thy protection for her and her offspring from Satan 
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the outcast”.’ (Bukhari; Muslim; Ahmad ibn Hanbal; 

Tabari; al-Hakim; Ibn Khuzayma)^' 

The first hadith stresses the Islamic doctrinal point that every- 
one is born pure of sin, but that Satan immediately interferes, 
except in the case of Mary and Jesus (#), and also that it is one’s 
environment and upbringing that either maintain one’s purity or 
distort it. Qurtubi quotes the traditional scholars as saying that 
'[The second version] informs us that God answered the prayer 
[du'à"] of Mary's mother. Thus it is that Satan prods all the children 
of Adam, even the prophets and saints, except Mary and her son.?? 
By 'prodding' is meant that Satan strives to seduce every individual 
by influencing him, except Mary and her son Jesus;? thus they 
were not afflicted by sin, as all other human beings are.» 

The question may arise as to why Mary, who was born to be 
eternally free of sin, devoted herself so staunchly to worship. One 
answer may be found in 3:43. In other words, Mary's worship was 
an indication of her full submission to her Lord's command of 
Obedience. Another answer is found by comparison with the 
Prophet Muhammad’s (&&) response to a similar question under 
similar circumstances: 

Al-Mughira ibn Shu'ba said: ‘The Prophet (ëZ) prayed until 

his feet became swollen; and he was asked, “Do you burden 

yourself with this when God has pardoned you for what 

preceded of your sins and what is to come?" But he replied, 

"Should I not be a grateful servant?” (Muslim) 

Mary's intense worship indicates both her desire to fulfill her 
Lord's command, and her gratefulness for having been chosen for 
her unique position above the women ofthe world. 

The following hadith represents the second basic argument for 
Mary's status as prophetess: 

Abū Müsa narrated that the Messenger of God (š$) said: 

‘Among men, there are many who have been perfect [as 

human beings], butamong women, none have been perfect 

except for Mary the daughter of ‘Imran and Asiya, the wife 
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of the Pharaoh. And the excellence of ‘A’isha over other 
women is like the excellence of broth [tharid] over all other 
foods.’ (Bukhari and Muslim)? 


Even those who do not attribute prophethood to Mary admit 
that this hadith places her in the highest category, and therefore 
their discussions tend to be governed by seemingly extraneous fac- 
tors, such as the apparent lack of willingness on their part to give 
such high status to one outside their own community (umma). An 
example of this perspective in response to this particular hadith is 
Nawawi's commentary, in which he concurs with the Qadi 
"Iyad's assessment: 


This hadith is proof to those who acclaim the prophethood 
of women, and of Ásiya and Mary; but the majority are of 
the opinion that the two are not prophets, but two right- 
eous and saintly women who were awliyà'. And the 
meaning of kamila [perfect] here is: the utmost ofall virtues, 
including the qualities of reverence and worship. The Qadi 
‘lyad further states that if we say they are two prophetesses, 
then there is no question that other women do not come 
close to them, but if we say they are two saintly women, 
then there is no objection to indicating others similar to 
them in this umma. 


Ibn Kathir arrives at a similar although less decisive conclusion 
when he suggests that the ‘perfection’ of Mary (V9) and Asiya per- 
haps refers to the fact that they were the only two women who were 
protectors and guardians of prophets (Moses and Jesus), although 
this does not deny the ‘perfection’ of others ‘in this community’; 
then he proceeds to praise Khadija, Fatima and ‘A’isha highly, in 
what appears to be an attempt to compensate for the fact that Mary 
and Asiya have been singled out above these other outstanding 
women.?* However, throughout his discussion he consistently uses 
the phrase ‘alayhd as-salam (peace be upon her) for Mary, a phrase 
which customarily represents a prayer for a prophet,” while he uses 
the phrase radiya'llahu *anha (may God be pleased with her) for the 
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other highly respected women, Khadija, Fatima and A’ isha, a prayer 
which Muslims say for the Companions of the Prophet Muhammad 
(&). Ibn Kathir thus indicates his awareness of a greater distinction 
than he is willing to admit conclusively. 

Qurtubi strongly favours the opinion of those who accept 
female prophethood, especially Mary. In his explication of 3:42: 
‘purified and chose thee’, he includes the hadith under discussion 
and states: 


Our scholars ['ulamá"]*** have said that ‘perfection’ [kamal] is 
the highest degree for a human being and the most com- 
plete, as absolute Perfection is attributed only to God, the 
Most High. And there is no doubt that the most perfect type 
of human beings are prophets, then the holy ones among 
the pious and the martyrs and the righteous. 


Consequently, it has been said that the kamal mentioned in this 
hadith means nubuwwa (prophethood). Thus the indication here is 
clearly that Mary and Asiya were prophets, ‘peace be upon them 
both.’ Throughout his exegesis of the texts which refer to Mary, 
Qurtubi mentions two factors which he believes confirm Mary’s 
status as prophetess: firstly 3:45, in which she receives revelation by 
means of an angel as occurred to all other prophets; and secondly 
21:91, which records that she was made a ‘sign’ as a clear proof of 
God's miraculous power. Qurtubi rejects the argument of those 
who say that in Mary's encounter with the Archangel (Z) at the 
time of the annunciation it was as if she had a conversation, rather 
than revelation, because Gabriel appeared to her in the image of a 
man.*# Indeed, the Qur'àn itself makes it clear that Mary's accep- 
tance of the angel’s message was dependent on her acceptance of the 
fact that he brought the message to her from her Lord. Moreover, 
Gabriel states God's message to her in 19:21.” Qurtubi further states 
that it is possible for Mary to have been righteous (siddiqa) and at the 
same time a prophetess, as in the case of the prophet Idris (jock) 245 


And make mention in the Book, of Idris. Lo! He was a 
truthful, righteous man [siddiq], a Prophet. [19:56] 
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Similarly, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani concludes that the hadith 
which speaks of kamal clearly indicates that there is something dif- 
ferent about Mary and Ásiya, and that this difference could not be 
simply that they are saints. because many other women fit into that 
category; therefore, it must be that they are genuine recipients of 
prophecy. He states that this is indicated by the fact that the hadith 
limits this category of ‘perfection’ amongst women to these two 
only. Then, making an argument based on the same premise as that 
of Qurtubi, he states: 

The most perfect type of human beings are prophets, fol- 

lowed by the awliya’ and the siddiqün [righteous] and the 

shuhada’ [martyrs]. And if they [Mary and Asiya] are not to 

be considered prophetesses, then there is no reason to con- 

sider that there exists among women a single saint [waliyya], 

or a righteous one [siddiga ], or a martyr [shahida]. Yet the 


reality is that these characteristics are frequently met with 
amongst women.” 


Ibn Hajar includes al-Hasan al-Basri among the rejectors of 
Marian prophecy, but quotes Subki as stating that none of the 
rejectors' arguments are sound. [bn Hajar further states that the 
purport of 3:42 is that God indicates that Mary was a prophetess, 
although this is not directly stated, and he then summarises a dis- 
cussion put forth by the Cordovan scholar Ibn Hazm in support of 
this conclusion." 

In his work al-Fisal, Ibn Hazm presents the most inclusive 
argument in favour of prophethood for women. His discussion is 
logical and cohesive, and is based primarily on his rational under- 
standing of the relevant Qur’anic texts. He begins by mentioning 
that disagreement had arisen in Cordova, where a few scholars had 
begun to reject the concept of prophethood amongst women, 


based on: ‘And We sent not before thee [any messengers] save 
men.’ But, he says: 


In fact there is no disagreement over this point, as the discus- 
sion does not concern God sending women as messengers, it 
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concerns prophethood without a Message. Therefore the 
seeker ofthe truth in this question must look at the expres- 
sion ‘prophethood’/prophecy [nubuwwa], in the language 
in which God spoke to us. And we will find that this expres- 
sion originates from inba’, which is ‘granting perception’, 
and any person to whom God, the Most Great and the Most 
High, gives prior perception of what is to come, or reveals 
to him a message for him to do something with God’s com- 
mand, is a prophet, without doubt. 

Then Ibn Hazm provides examples of what revelation is not: 
And this does not refer to ‘inspiration’ [ilham] which is instinc- 
tive [tabi *a], like the statement of God: ‘And thy Lord inspired 
[awha] the bees to build habitations in the hills. . . ' [16:68]. Nor 
does it refer to ‘assuming’ [zann], and ‘imagination’ [tawah- 
hum], about which there is no certainty of truth except to a 
madman. Nor does it refer to kahana [‘predicting’, ‘fortune- 
telling], which comes from eavesdropping on the devils, who 
cast off a lighted match, and about which God says: ‘Likewise 
We have appointed unto every prophet an enemy—devils of 
men and jinn who inspire [yáhi] one another with flowery 
speech deceptively’. [6:112] Nor does it refer to ‘astrology’ 
which is an attempt at knowledge. Nor does it refer to a dream 
‘vision’ [ru?ya] whose status as true or false isnot known." 


Ibn Hazm then provides examples of what prophetic revela- 
tion is. He explains that the revelation (wahy) which is prophecy 
(nubuwwa) consists of a message which comes from God in order to 
inform the recipient of something. God appraises this person of the 
truth of the Message and its origin by means of an inner intuitive 
sight about which there is no doubt, or by sending the angel to him 
with the Message.? 

Ibn Hazm then proceeds to detail his argument in support of 
female prophecy, with especial reference to Mary. Basing his dis- 
cussion on the above definition of nubuwwa, he affirms that the 
Qur'an states that God has sent angels to women, and that He has 
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furnished them with information via revelation of His truth. For 
example, the angels gave the good news ofthe coming of Isaac (74) to 
his mother: 

And his wife was standing [there], and she laughed, then 

We gave her good tidings [bashshamaha] [of the birth] of 

Isaac; and [after him], of Jacob. (11:71) 

They said: ‘Dost thou wonder at the commandment of 

God?’ (11:73) 

Ibn Hazm implies that Sarah is thus logically understood to bea 
prophetess, as it is unreasonable to consider that speech from an 
angel could be to anyone but a prophet. He also gives the example 
ofthe mother of Moses, when God commanded her through wahy 
to cast herson in the river, promising her that her son would return 
to her, and that He would make him a prophet and a messenger: 


And We inspired [revealed to—awhaynd] the mother of 
Moses, saying: ‘Suckle him, and when you fear for him, 
then cast him into the river and fear not nor grieve. Lo! We 
shall bring him back unto thee and shall make him [one] of 
Our messengers.’ (28:7)? 


Asserting that this is prophecy without doubt, Ibn Hazm 
explains that if she had not trusted the prophecy from God to her, 
she would not have cast her son into the river because if she had 
done so as a result ofa vision ora feeling, it would have been an act of 
madness. Ibn Hazm compares her experience of revelation to cast 
herson into the river with that of Abraham (Z) to sacrifice his son: 

And when [his son] was old enough to walk with him, 

[Abraham] said: ‘O my son! I have seen in a dream that I 

must sacrifice thee. So look, what thinkest thou?’ He said: 

ʻO my father! Do as thou art commanded. God willing, 

thou shalt find me of the steadfast in patience.’ (37:102) 

Then, when they had both surrendered [to God], and he 

had flung him down on his forehead, We called unto him: 

‘ʻO Abraham! Thou hast already fulfilled the vision [n'ya]. 

Lo! thus do We reward the good.’ (37:103-5) 
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Ibn Hazm considers that if the prophet Abraham had done so 
following intuition, without ascertainment from his Lord 
(nubuwwa), it would have been madness, and such would have 
been unworthy ofso great a man. 

Ibn Hazm considers Mary to be unquestionably a prophetess. 
He states that God sent the angel Gabriel (sii) to Mary with a mes- 
sage to her (19:19), which he describes as 'genuine prophecy' 
(nubuwwa sahiha). In addition, he refers to other miraculous expe- 
riences, such as the divine provisions in the mihrab. Ibn Hazm then 
places Mary in the general category of prophets by applying the 
statement in 19:58 to the Chapter of Mary asa whole: 

Those were they among the prophets to whom God 

showed favour... [19:58] 

He points out that Mary (W) is mentioned among those 
prophets in the Chapter of Mary, and this inclusion of her within 
the general category of prophets renders it impossible to make an 
exception and exclude her from that category. He further states 
that neither does the Qur'anic statement ‘And his mother was a 
righteous woman’ (siddiqa) (5:75) rule out her being a prophetess, 
as elsewhere the Qur’an, in connection with the prophet Joseph 
(#4) says: ‘Joseph! O thou truthful [upright] one’ (siddiq) (12:46), 
which does not impugn his prophetic status. 

Then he mentions the hadith kamula min ar-rijal,? in which he 
indicates that the Prophet (ë) was specifying Mary and Asiya, 
preferring these two above other women who have been vouch- 
safed prophecy. To show that some human beings are preferred 
above others, Ibn Hazm quotes the following text: 

Those messengers: We have preferred [faddalná] some 

above others;—of them there are those unto whom God 

spoke; and He exalted some of them in degrees [above 

others] . . . (2:253) 

Having considered the matter from various perspectives, Ibn 
Hazm concludes: 

There are individuals whom God made more excellent 

than others, such as the prophets Muhammad and 
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Abraham, according to what has been transmitted to us; and 
the perfection of Mary and Ásiya over other women is con- 
firmed by the Prophet’s hadith.:5: 

Razi, however, draws a distinction between prophet and wali, 
stating that a prophet is governed by what is outwardly apparent, 
while the wali is governed by what is inwardly hidden.” But he 
differentiates between divinely-guided ‘inspiration’ and 'revela- 
tion’. To illuminate the difference, he quotes al-Hasan al-Basri's 
statement that: 


Hanna vowed to consecrate her child as a result of an 
inspiration from God, just as Abraham beheld the sacrifice 
of his son in a dream and knew that it was a divine com- 
mandment, although it was not a revelation; just as the 


mother of Moses was inspired, and she cast him afloat, and 
it was not revelation.?57 


R4zi thus accepts the position of those who reject Marian 
prophecy on the basis of ‘And We sent not before thee [any messen- 
ger] save men’; he sees her as one of the saints (awliya’), and describes 
the annunciation as a form of inspiration. However, in his con- 
cluding remarks, Ràzi mentions that God accepted Mary's conse- 
cration to the Temple even though she was a female, and this had 
never been done before, and that God granted her Jesus without a 
father. Noting the extraordinary experiences of Mary, including the 
fact that God allowed her to hear the speech of the angel, Rázi asserts 
that ‘Mary, the waliyya, is preferred above all women’. 

This secondary controversy amongst some Sunni scholars is 
refined by some Sufis among them to a question over whether or 
not Mary should be classified as a prophetess or a saintly, holy 
woman (waliyya), primarily based on their understanding of the 
nature and purpose of miracles, and the application of this under- 
standing to the differentiation between a prophet and a saint. 

Qushayri, combining the legalist and Sufi approach, details a 
difference between nabi and wali, focussing on categories of mira- 
cles as the determining factor. He begins by stating that the doctrine 
of the appearance of karāmāt (miracles worked through the 
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awliya’)*® is theologically acceptable ( já'iz). Then, in an attempt to 
distinguish between different kinds of miracles, the karámat and the 
mu'jizát, he quotes Imam Aba Ishaq al-Isfarà'ini,*' saying: 

The mu‘jizat are proof-signs of prophethood, and the 

signs of prophecy are not found in anyone who is not a 

prophet. The awliya' possess karamat which are similar to 

the answer to a prayer [du‘a’], while the mu‘jiza is peculiar 

to prophets.?* 

He goes on to quote Imam Abi Bakr ibn Firak,* whose state- 
ment implies that the difference lies in the nature of the miracle 
itself. If the miracle calls the person to prophethood, then it is a 
mu‘jiza, and if it directs the person towards sainthood, it is a 
karáma. Ibn Fürak notes: 


Among the differences between the mu‘jizat and the 
karamát is [the fact] that prophets are commanded to display 
miracles, while the awliya’ [saints] must shield and hide 
them. And a prophet openly affirms his miracles, and 
thereby terminates discussion [about the matter], while a 
wali does not do either for fear that doing so may be decep- 
tive. The mu‘jizat are uniquely for prophets, while the 
karamat are for the awliyá' because one of the conditions of 
[determining whether it is] a mu‘jiza is dependent on the 
call of prophethood by way of the miracle. A mu‘jiza is not 
established as such based on one condition only; it depends 
on many factors, and when one of the essential conditions is 
missing, it is not a mu‘jiza. Clear, ascertained prophethood 
is one of these conditions." 


Qushayri observes that the preconditions necessary for 
prophetic evidentiary miracles (mu‘jizat) are therefore found also in 
miracles given to saints (karamat), with the exception of the one 
condition ofthe presence of authentically ascertained prophethood. 
He adds that the karama is an occurrence of something novel, which 
has not been previously attributed to someone else, and is unusual in 
its time. It appears to a selected servant of God, as a blessing, and it 
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comes as a result of his desire and request (dua?) for it. In other 
words, Qushayri's view appears to be that the existence ofa miracle 
is not in itself proof of prophethood; however, proof of prophet- 
hood is dependent on the existence of a miracle because prophets 
are sent to mankind, and miracles for them constitute proof of their 
mission. The wali, however, is not ‘sent’ to mankind, and thus, since 
miracles can be attributed to a wali, Mary would necessarily fit into 
the class of the saintly friends of God: she is a waliyya. 

Adding a linguistic analysis, Qushayri says that the word wali is 
of the fa'il paradigm, which functions as an intensive form of the 
present participle (ail), the form used for stressing and strength- 
ening meaning, as, for example, ‘alim and qadir. Therefore it 
means: one who lives an uninterrupted life of obedience to God 
without a lapse into rebelliousness. He also adds the possibility that 
the intensive form of the present participle fa‘il has the meaning of 
maf'il (the passive participle), like qatil (killed) in the sense of 
magtil, and jarih (wounded) meaning majnih. Thus the walt would 
be the one who is entrusted with the Truth by God, thanks to His 
protection from rebelliousness and disobedience so that his faith— 
his ability to be obedient—remains constant. Qushayri then 
mentions two aspects ofthe wali: firstly, that saints are not categor- 
ically protected from sin, which implies that in his categorization 
of Mary as waliyya he is discounting the sound hadith which indi- 
cates that both Mary and her son have not been touched by Satan; 
and secondly, that a wali should experience fear when a miracle 
involving him occurs.” Further into his account, Qushayri offers 
the following list ofthe wali’s characteristics: 


(1) Trust and faith in the truth of the divine realities; (2) 
compassionate companionship with all mankind, whatever 
their status or condition may be; (3) constancy of dealing 
with men with the best of manners and requesting the best 
for them from God without asking anything from them; 
(4) the explaining of important matters to help mankind to 
purge vengeance from them; (5) being the recipient of 
God's protection from any conscious resentment or envy 
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of the wealth of others and the absence of greedy ambition 

of any kind; (6) guarding the tongue from evil with respect 

to others; (7) upholding testimony to man’s [spiritual] 

equality; (8) not being an adversary to anyone in this world 

or the hereafter.” 

Mary, who was the archetypal symbol of submission and obe- 
dience, who trusted totally in the Word of her Lord, who had no 
desire for the material world and who endured the fear of her peo- 
ple's slander but was protected by God, well represents for 
Qushayri the category of saint (waliyya). Following his theoretical 
discussion ofthe miracles of saints, the first example he gives is that 
of Mary, of whom he says that she was neither a prophet nor a 
messenger, citing the description in 3:37 of her miraculous suste- 
nance through the date palm and the spring as an example of the 
miracles of saints.?% But while Qushayri's classification of Mary as 
waliyya indicates his great reverence for her, it excludes considera- 
tion of the appearance of Gabriel (sci) and the fact of the 
communication of divine utterances to her via an angelic interme- 
diary. The implication of his discussion of the differences between 
mu‘jizat and karamat is that he would consider these miracles to fall 
into the latter category as Mary was not a messenger sent with a 
mission to mankind. Furthermore, his repeated affirmation in his 
commentary, the Lafá'if,?? that Mary was preferred over all the 
women of her time, clearly indicates that he does not consider her 
miracles to be prophetic mu‘jizat because if he did, he would have 
considered her preferred over the women of all times. 

The eighteenth-century Indian sage Shah Wali Allah focusses 
on miracles as a determining factor, but also stresses the question of 
the directness or indirectness of the Message: According to 
Baljon, Shah Wali Allah establishes three supra-ordinary categories 
of human being. At the summit is the prophet or the ‘active intel- 
lect’ (al-taql bi'l-fi1).*^ The intermediary category is the hakim 
(sage) or the ‘materialised intellect’ (al-‘aql al-hayiili). The lowest 
category above that of normal unregenerated humanity is the 
ascetic wali, austerely approaching the divine through purification 
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of his soul and thus liberating the innermost, hidden centre of his 
heart, which is described as the Secret (sir). Shah Wali Allah says: 

The tongue of God appears to be adaptable to different dis- 

positions of an individual. At one time, someone may 

receive a personal Message; at another time, a communica- 
tion for general use. Thus the information which is 
obtained always fits a particular situation.” 

A prophet, he says, receives instructions directly from God. A 
hakim receives them indirectly, on a transcendental level. The wali 
also receives them indirectly, but through the innermost heart 
(sirr) 275 Shah Wali Allah includes Mary as having a quality of *male- 
ness’, which he attributes to Hanna’s desire for a male child. Thus, 
Mary was born with a ‘virile’ disposition—'She gained a strong 
body, a fine harmonious temperament, a sensitive religiousness and 
a fine purity. To confirm Mary's perfection, he quotes the 
hadith ‘Among men, there are many who have been perfect...’ 

He then focusses on the miracles associated with Mary. He 
mentions: (1) the provisions she received in her mihrab: the fruits of 
winter in summer and vice versa; (2) that Mary’s birth, like that of 
the prophets John (33) and Jesus (33), was miraculous; (3) the signs 
that God gave to Mary after Jesus’s birth—when the angel 
announced to her the perfections God would bestow on Jesus 
(3:45), the provision of the dates from the palm tree and water 
from the spring (19:24-26), and the fact that when Mary was falsely 
accused of fornication, God put words of exoneration into the 
mouth of the infant (19:28-32).7 Thus, from Shah Wali Aljah’s 
detailed description of the miracles associated with Mary within 
the context of his discussion about symbols (rumizz) that ‘indicate’ 
the prophets, it appears that he considers her to be a prophetess. 

We also encounter some commentators who refrain from 
entering the controversy outlined in this chapter. In Ibn “Arabi’s 
explication of 19:3; 24-25, he summarises the blessings she 
received. For him, two of the most important are the ‘witnessing’ 
of her Lord for her by means of the falling of the dates from the 
desiccated palm tree, and the speaking of the babe in his cradle. He 
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describes her as being ‘for God [li’Llah], by God [bi'Llah], and on 
the authority of God ['ani'Llah].'?* In other words, she was God's 
total slave. She served her Lord, loved her Lord, and knew her 
Lord; and her Lord loved her. 'For this reason, Zachariah, the 
prophet of God, was envious of her, and wanted [blessings] from 
God similar to those which she had received, so he "cried out to 
his Lord secretly”. Ibn ‘Arabi centres his gloss to 19:21 on 
Mary's unique spirituality. Having stated that woman is not nor- 
mally charged with the task of making the connection between the 
knowledge of the Oneness of the Essence (ahadiyyat al-dhatiyya) 
and the perception and knowledge of God's Godly Being, which 
is the Unity of the Many, he goes on to state that this was indeed 
Mary's state. ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘she is among those who attained the 
state of perfection [kamail].’*” 

Rüzbihàn Bagli's interpretation of 19:16 provides a penetrating 
description ofthe spiritual achievement of Mary, 'the perfect,' and 
an understanding of why she is such an important figure in Islam: 


The true indication here [of 19:16] is that the essence of 
Mary is the essence of the holy fitra [primordial human 
nature]. And her essence was trained by ‘the Real’, by the 
light of intimacy. And in all of her respirations [in every 
breath], she was majdhūba™ by the attribute of the closeness 
and intimacy to the Source of Divine Illumination. She 
became constantly in a state of spiritual vigilance [mura- 
qaba]?® for the manifestation of the illumination of the 
World of Sovereignty™ [ jabanit],*** from the point of the 
rising place of spiritual orientation [mashriq]** in the realm 
of the Kingdom [malakit].*” And she withdrew from the 
world via spiritual resolve [himma]?* of the highest category, 
characterised by the light ofthe Unseen. And she approached 
the rising-places [mashariq] of the Illumination of the Essence 
[dhài],** and she inhaled the Attributes—fragrances from 
the Eternal World without beginning [‘alam al-azal|**. And 
the gift reached her—the communion with the Pre-Eternal 
[azaliyya]. And the Illumination of the ‘witnessing of the 
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Eternal’ [mushahadat al-qidamiyya|?' shone upon her. And 
when she experienced the vision of the Illumination of the 
Manifestation of Eternity, Its Lights flashed, and Its Secrets 
reached her spirit [nth], and her spirit became impregnated 
with the Divine Secret, and she became the bearer of the glo- 
rious word"? and the light of the spirit of the Most High. And 
when her state became magnified with the reflection of the 
beauty of the Illumination of Eternity upon her, she con- 
cealed herself out of fear [of people] and withdrew [from 
them] with the ‘bridegroom’ of the Reality [al-hagiga]?**»9 

In his commentary, Rizbihan reiterates the point that the 
development of Mary’s great spirituality and her subsequent 
spiritual achievement preceded the miraculous conception of 
Jesus. From his description, it appears that the latter could not 
have happened without the prior purification of the heart and 
that this in fact was Mary’s natural disposition—that she was born 
to be the pure essence of the fifra?* and to be imbued with secrets 
of the Eternal. This is a description of a Mary who is not revered 
solely as the mother of a prophet and a messenger, but who is 
chosen to be a spiritual luminary in her own right, through 
Divine guidance, spiritual exercise, the awareness of blessings 
which drew her closer and closer into the reflection of the Light 
of her Lord, and the ability to act on such perception. Her life, 
then, up to the point just prior to the miraculous conception is a 
model of perfect piety, faith and trust in her Lord; and her ‘wit- 
nessing' of the Unseen World of the Angels, leading to the 
disclosure of its secrets certainly places her in the highest cate- 
gory of spiritual luminaries. 

Looking back at the controversy, the contemporary theologian 
*Abd al-Salàm Badawi also refrains from passing judgement, 
merely opining that the evident sense of the Qur’an and hadith 
leads to the conclusion that 


Mary is the most preferred of all women of the world, from 
Eve to the last woman who shall exist, and that: (1) the angel 
brought her revelation from God—a commandment from 
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God, a Message and good news as was brought to all the 

prophets; (2) God especially chose Mary for an experience for 

which no other woman was chosen—the Holy Spirit spoke 

to her, appeared to her, and blew into the pit of her garment; 

(3) she believed acceptingly in the words of her Lord, with- 

out asking for a sign, as Zachariah had done, when she was 

given the good news from God about the Messiah, and as a 

result God bestowed upon her the title of siddiga [the sincere 

of faith]. Thus, God was a witness for her being the siddiga, as 

He was for her being the ganiit [the obedient].?” 

The arguments outlined in this chapter indicate that in the key 
territories of the Islamic world, through the medieval period and 
into more contemporary times, considerable and unresolved con- 
troversy over Mary's precise spiritual status has persisted amongst 
Muslim thinkers. The strongest and most cohesive arguments have 
been put forward by those who accept Mary's prophethood, as 
they are clearly based on a logical understanding of the Qur’anic 
passages and the sound hadiths, while those who reject her 
prophethood have used arguments which appear to be uncon- 
vincing, or even specious. 

Designating Mary as the saintly friend of Allah, as waliyya, is a 
natural and justifiable extension of her scriptural title of siddiga; 
however, as a formal categorisation, this excludes the manifestly 
prophetic quality of her miracles. Essentially, for those who con- 
sider there to be no distinction between a prophet and a messenger 
of God, Mary cannot be a prophetess. For those who see the dis- 
tinction lying in the fact that a prophet is one who receives 
revelation via an angelic intermediary, while a messenger is one 
who has been singled out to warn, guide or otherwise set before a 
particular community a divine message which has been revealed to 
him, then Mary is a prophetess, but not a messenger, as she cer- 
tainly received revelation directly from the Archangel, but was not 
given a specific message, nor a Book, such as the Qur'an, the Injil, 
or the Torah, to convey to mankind. Instead, Mary was miracu- 
lously given a messenger, Jesus. Seyyed Hossein Nasr's description 
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of Mary's role in Christianity as the vehicle of the Divine Mes- 
sage’ is comparable to the traditional Islamic view of Jesus as the 
bearer of a Divine Message and Mary as the 'immaculate' vehi- 
cle. Thus, Mary was an intricate part ofthe process by which the 
message was conveyed, and forms, together with her son, one 
symbolic 'sign' to humanity. 

We might add the following. Mary figures in the Qur'anic 
chapter of the Prophets (al-Anbiya’) along with others who are 
universally accepted in Islam as prophets; and she is included with 
the prophets in the chapter which bears her own name, and which 
closes with the words, "Those were they to whom God showed 
favour among the prophets . . .' (19:58) The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the individuals who are mentioned in the Chapter of 
Mary fall into one of the following categories. Firstly, that of the 
righteous, the sincere of faith (siddiq) who is a prophet (nabi). Sec- 
ondly, the prophet and messenger (rasal). Thirdly, the prophet 
who is not a messenger, except Mary, who is called ‘siddiga’ only. 
It would appear then that all the others are clearly established as 
prophets, while whether or not Mary is a prophetess is not actually 
demonstrated." Consequently the conclusion which can be 
drawn is that God chose Mary to be a symbol of obedience and 
submission, the most righteous, the most saintly, the purest and the 
most perfect of the women of all times. Furthermore, as she had 
the attributes and the experiences of prophets, and there is no satis- 
factory argument against her having achieved their status, she 
should be logically classified as a prophetess, although this should 
not be regarded as proven beyond dispute. 
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Conclusion 


M: (89) in traditional Sunni Islam is an important figure in 
herself. Her position is not just that ofthe most exalted cat- 
egory of women, but she is ranked in the highest category of all 
human beings. In fact, from the perspective of those scholars who 
consider Mary to be a prophetess, she is considered equal to this 
aspect of her son Jesus (#4). And to those who focus on Mary's 
outstanding spiritual achievements, she is seen to have been 
blessed with stages of spiritual development that approach those 
of the Prophet Muhammad (ë$). In no case is Mary seen solely as 
the mother of Jesus. Rather, a reverse attitude seems to prevail. It 
is the consistent image of Jesus as the son of Mary (which is a con- 
stant denial of an image of Jesus as the ‘Son of God’) that remains 
in mind because this constitutes the essential doctrinal point 
which affirms the Qur'ànic proclamation of the pure Oneness of 
God and the subordination of all His creatures: angels, jinns, 
mankind—including prophets. Mary and her son form a 
reminder of God’s unique fiat and power. Together they are one 
of the many signs which the Qur'àn sets forth, in order to disen- 
tangle man from mere earthly concerns (dunya), and to preserve 
him from the belief that only what he sees is what is, veiled from 
the limitless possibilities. 
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According to the classical Sunni scholars, Mary is, thus, by 
virtue of God's will, a spiritual luminary who in her primary role as 
woman slave of God became an ideal of sincerity, faith, devout- 
ness, submission and purity, and who by virtue of these 
characteristics was opened to God's eternal word and then granted 
the secondary role of mother. Mary is, therefore, a sign for all Mus- 
lim believers, male or female. 

This becomes even more apparent when the texts of 3:17 and 
33:35 are considered. For in these passages, characteristics of which 
the Virgin is an ideal example are specified as paradigms for all 
believers. The Qur'an lists the following candidates for Paradise: 

The patient and the steadfast, the truthful and the obedient, 

those who spend [in the cause of God], and those who pray 

for forgiveness in the early morning hours. (3:17) 

The Qur'àn further provides the following a general address to 
all those who surrender to the divine will: 

Assuredly, for Muslim men and Muslim women 

[those who surrender to God] 

For believing men and believing women, 

For devout men and devout women, 

For truthful men and truthful women, 

For men who persevere [in righteousness] 

and women who persevere, 

For humble men and humble women, 

For men who give alms and women who give alms, 

For men who fast and women who fast, 

For men who guard their chastity 

and women who guard their chastity, 

For men who remember God much, 

and for women who remember: 

God has prepared for them forgiveness 

and a great reward. (33:35) 


Thus in Marian spirituality Muslims contemplate the living 
image of a human embodiment of the traits which they strive to 
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achieve. Mary, the ‘perfect,’ the ‘complete’ is relevant to the 
lives of believers, who know that despite their faults, God is 
Merciful and Capable of all things. Thus, they pray to be 
endowed with the characteristics of Mary and to be recipients of 
similar blessings. They hope to be blessed in their circumstances 
and needs, as Mary was blessed, just as Zachariah (ack) was 
inspired to pray for a son in his old age when he saw Mary's 
miraculous provisions. He did not pray for the same miracle that 
had been bestowed upon Mary, but for a miracle for himself 
from the Provider of all miracles. Consequently, Mary's story has 
been defended in times of opposition, and has been shared in 
times of peace. It has formed the basis ofa rich heritage of prayers, 
songs and poetry. 

A popular example is the diwan? found by E. Littmann which 
comprises a fairly accurate reproduction of the accepted scholarly 
version of the life of Mary. Littman's assumption is that it was 
recited in colloquial Egyptian Arabic to the accompaniment of 
the tambourine.* 

In the seventh century, it was the early Qur'ànic account of 
Mary that spared the lives of an important group of Muslims. In 
the year after the first emigration to Christian Abyssinia in 615, a 
relatively small band of Muslims who had escaped from their 
oppressors in Mecca were sent back to Abyssinia by the Prophet, 
and it was the recitation of the Qur’anic passages about Mary% 
that forged a bond between the two communities and afforded the 
Muslims safe refuge for approximately fourteen years.” 

To take a further instance: this time from sixteenth-century 
Spain: in the literature ofthe Moriscos,” we encounter very abun- 
dant mention of Mary.” Puey Monzón, a Morisco with the 
soubriquet of Alhichante (sc. al-hajji),22? composed an account of 
his pilgrimage to Makka in strophic verse.*? Performing the hajj 
(the greater Pilgrimage) afforded Puey Monzón the opportunity 
to visit some of the traditional sites of Mary and Jesus in the vicin- 
ity of Cairo," and he includes a description in verse of one such 
site and the qisas popularly associated with it in Egypt: 
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no.xxx: We went out travelling 
From Cairo one day, 
By the river at the foot of 
The road of Matariyya 
To see an orchard where there stood 
An ancient fig tree? 
That for more than seventeen hundred years 
In this orchard remained. 


no.xxxi That which opened for Mary, 
With certitude, in order to save her, 
When the false Jews 
Went outto kill her: 
She and her son, 
It placed them in the Heart, 
That which seven times a year 
Bears fruit as a blessing? 


Pano y Ruata associates the poet's account with the famous 
sycamore tree in whose shade, according to the qísas, the holy fam- 
ily rested during the flight from Herod.?* In Puey Monzón's verse, 
we observe a focus on Mary herself, for it is Mary for whom the 
tree opened; Mary who was to be saved from her pursuers; and 
Mary and her son who were ‘placed in the Heart’. 

Mary is also a focus in the traditional du‘a’ (voluntary supplica- 
tion) of the Moriscos. As part of the ritual Friday congregational 
service; after the second aljotba,}'5 in the du‘a’ led by the imam, 
God is asked to accept their gratitude for His blessings upon them. 
Amongst the detailed blessings mentioned is: ‘por la datilera de 
Mary’ (for the date palm of Mary), the hope being that God will 
be as clement, merciful, and generous to them as He was to the 
Virgin. In private, when offering longer individual du‘a’s, the 
Moriscos included mention of God’s blessings to the angels and 
to the prophets, from Adam to Muhammad, a large portion of 
which is devoted to Mary: 
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A du'a' of Much Virtue and Just Recompense 


... Zachariah (zi); and for 

the supplications in the Holy Sanctuary when 

he tutored Mary;... 

and for the Benevolence that You 

placed upon Mary (9), that You 

appointed her and chose her and purified her above all 

women, and for the excellent supplications 

that she made to You in her mihrab and in the Holy 

Sanctuary, and under the date palm where 

she was in labour, and she found herself in great anxiety and 

fear of the Jews who wanted 

to kill her; and for the Benevolence that You 

placed upon ‘Isa (#4), by [Your] saying 

‘Be’ [and] then ‘It was’; and You blew into Mary of Your 

Spirit, and she was impregnated 

without the touch [being corrupted by] ofa male, with great 

purity... 

This extensive section of a Spanish-language prayer devoted to 
Mary indicates her great importance to the Moriscos as a model of 
devoutness, purity, patience, submissiveness, and above all as a sign 
of God’s Power in and over all things. 

El Mancebo de Arévolo, another Morisco scholar, includes in 
his Qur'ánic commentary? a section entitled "The Superior 
Virtues of Mary', which appears to have been inspired by the 
works of Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Ghazali. In his commentary, El 
Mancebo produces levels of meanings, creates images and binds 
the Spanish word to the Arabic-Islamic concept in an attempt to 
describe the great spirituality attributed to Mary in Islam.» 


The Superior Virtues of Mary 


Mary, the daughter of ‘Imran, did not have the fire of phys- 
ical passion, and thus the Arabs say that stimulation of the 
flesh did not touch her?' and that she was but [a]tiva [conse- 
crated]}* spiritually, thus speaking clearly and frankly, that is 
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to say, [the] secluded one who withdrew from the temporal 
world [out of] spiritual resolve." And her corporeal desire 
remained barren, that is to say, frozen, such that no case 
[has] possessed as [spiritually] powerful nor comparably 
illustrious an act [deed]. And for this Spiritual Path, Mary 
was adopted," spiritual, enchased?* in a simple enclosure, 
and the angels did not take her as [their] charge in the man- 
ner of a nun?" of a Patriarchate, rather they visited her as a 
‘dubical’* figure. And they gave her celestial adornments,”° 
that is to say, divine grace [inspiration] of the Essence?” even 
as the slaves?}' [of God], the prophets, received. And God 
guarded her from harm?” and placed a barrier +33 over her 
that is an invisible light of protection, not of the eyes but of 
the hearts,» and [her heart] filled with spiritual somnolence 
[lannas] that sets the hearts [souls] to rest. 


From the perspective of the classical Muslim scholars, Mary, in 
the Qur’an and Sunna, is a symbol that brings together all revela- 
tion. As a descendant of the great Israelite prophets, the bearer of 
the word, the mother of Jesus, and as traditional Sunni Islam’s cho- 
sen woman of all the worlds, Mary is symbolic of the Qur'anic 
message that revelation has not been confined to one particular 
people.?? This symbolism is embodied in the placement of part of 
3:37 above many a prayer-niche (mihrab),3** including that of the 
Juyüshi Mosque,” one of the oldest Fatimid mosques in Cairo: 

. .. He [Zachariah] said: O Mary! Whence [comes] this to 

you? She said: It is from God. God provides sustenance to 

whom He pleases without measure. (3:37) 

This aya summarises Mary’s contentment in prayer in her sanc- 
tuary (mihrab) and the subsequent blessings she received from her 
Lord. Thus, the second qibla' is a reminder of the first gibla,'*' the 
site of Mary's mihrab, which was a test of sincerity of faith and sub- 
mission to the Will of God—Islam. 
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Pictures in the Ka‘ba 


N PRE-ISLAMIC times, Makka also contained the idols of foreigners, 
and thus was a centre of pilgrimage for the whole peninsula. This 
provided a regular source of income for the inhabitants of Makka. 

Evidence of pre-Islamic, Christian pilgrimage to Makka was found 

inside the Ka‘ba when the Muslims took the city in 630 AD.' Parrinder 

recounts al-Azraqi’s story that the Prophet (#) demanded the cleans- 
ing of the Ka‘ba ofall pictures, except that of Mary (#), and the babe 

Jesus (35) and that it remained there until the Ka‘ba was destroyed by 

burning in 683.* The following is a discussion of the al-Azraqi story 

and the editor Mulhas’ refutation of the veracity of this account. 
Al-Azraqi, who is not renowned as a hadith scholar, includes 
the following account without mentioning his sources: 

I. In the Ka‘ba, there were pictures of the prophets, and pic- 
tures of trees (shajar) and pictures of angels, and there was a 
picture of Ibrahim al-Khalil* . . . and a picture of ‘Isa ibn 
Maryam and his mother, and a picture of the angels. So 
when it was the Day ofthe Opening of Makka, the Messen- 
ger of God (ëE) entered, and he sent al-Fadl ibn al-‘Abbas 
ibn *Abd al-Muttalib to get the water of Zamzam, then he 
ordered a piece of cloth, and he ordered the erasing of these 
pictures, and they were erased. 
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2. The account continues: 
He said: And he put his hand over the picture of ‘Isa ibn 
Maryam and his mother, and he said: Wipe away all of the 
pictures except what is under my hand and he raised his 
hand up from ‘Isa ibn Maryam and his mother. 


3. And further: 


And looked at the picture of Abraham and said: May God 
strike them dead! They drew him casting lots with arrows. 
What is the connection between Abraham and the arrows?5 


Mulhss states that Section (2) of this account: ‘Is an added inser- 
tion, which is not found in any of the hadith transmitted by the 
Companions of the Sunan, about the pictures and images in the 
Ka'ba, and its text is rejected (matnik) and erroneous (bafil).’* He 
begins his proof with a hadith from the collection of al-Bukhari: 


On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, he said: When the Messen- 

ger of God (#%) entered Makka, he refused to go inside the 

House (Ka‘ba) while there were still gods in it. And he 

stated his orders, and they were removed, and a picture of 

Abraham and Ishmael with the arrows (lots) in their hands 

was removed. And the Prophet (ë) said: May God strike 

them dead. Surely, they knew that they (Abraham and Ish- 
mael) never cast lots! Then, he entered the House, and said 

Allahu Akbar in every part of the House and departed with- 

out praying in it. (al-Bukhari) 

Mulhas quotes this hadith to show that this sound collection 
does not include Section (2) of the al-Azraqi account. In Ibn 
Hajar's commentary on this hadith he mentions two addtional 
accounts, similar to al-Azraqi's by writers of gisas and other 
non-hadith scholars, which he clearly dismisses, preferring the 
hadiths with sound chains of authority which state that all the 
pictures inside the Ka'ba were erased on the Day ofthe Opening 
of Makka.’ 

In addition to the hadith mentioned by Mulhas, there is the fol- 
lowing sound hadith from the collection of Abū Dawid: 
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Ibrahim (i.e. Ibn *Agil) said: on the authority of Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, on the authority of Jabir, he said: that the 
Prophet (ëZ) ordered ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, at the time of 
the Opening (of Makka), while he was in the valley, to go 

to the Ka‘ba and erase every picture in it. And the Prophet 

(8) did not enter it until it was cleansed of every picture in 

it. (Abū Dawüd)* 

Thus, a further indication of the correctness of Mulhas' con- 
clusion that leaving the picture of Mary and Jesus was a later 
insertion is the fact that although al-Azraqi states that he usually 
relies on Wahb, this sound hadith which was transmittted by 
Wahb states that all pictures were erased. 

Al-Wagidi, in his Maghazi, mentions various accounts of the 
incident, one of which states that ‘Umar was ordered to erase all 
the pictures, and did so with the exception of Abraham’s, and 
upon seeing it, the Prophet (&) ordered: Well, destroy it. How- 
ever, it is clear that al-Waqidi does not accept this account, as it 
begins with the vague: They said.'* The following account is obvi- 
ously preferred by al- Wagidi, as it is the final one mentioned, and 
he provides its full chain of authorities (isnad): 

Al-Waqidi said: Ibn Abi Dhi’b reported to him (with his isnad) 

on the authority of Usama ibn Zayd, he said: I entered the 

Ka‘ba with the Messenger of God (ëE), and he saw pictures 

in it, so he ordered me to bring him a bucket of water, then 

he wet a piece of cloth with it and destroyed the pictures. And 

he said: May God strike dead a people who make pictures of 

that which they have not created!" 

Mulhas continues his argument by making the point that such 
behaviour, i.e. leaving the picture of Mary and Jesus inside the 
Ka‘ba would be munkar (legally reproachable, detestable, forbid- 
den behaviour), and that obviously, the Prophet & would never 
decide to do something categorised as munkar.'? Mulhas adds that: 
The Prophet &% would not wish to be separated from the angels, 
and they do not enter a house with pictures." Indeed there are 
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numerous hadiths about this point,and others which clarify the 
spiritual loss accruing to the maker of pictures and other images: 


On the authority of ‘Ali, he said, the Prophet & said: The 

angels do not enter a house with a dog or picture. (Ahmad 

ibn Hanbal; al-Bukhàri; Muslim, Abū Dawid; al-Nasa’i)'"* 

Al-Nawawi specifies the kind of picture that is being referred 
to: It is said that this reference is to the punishment for one who 
makes a picture, intending that it be worshipped, and that goes for 
statues, etc.'5 He adds that according to the scholars in the making 
of such pictures, there is an attempted correspondence to the char- 
acteristic of Allah, the Most High, as Creator, and this is a major 
sin of impudence and disobedience. 

The following is an example ofa hadith expressing the spiritual 
loss to the painter of such pictures: 


On the authority of *Á'isha: Umm Habiba and Umm 
Salama mentioned a church they had seen in Abyssinia in 
which there were pictures (images), and they mentioned 
this to the Prophet. So, he (Z&) said that if [i.e. when] there 
is a righteous man amongst those people, and he dies, they 
build a house of worship over his grave and paint such pic- 
tures in it. They will be the worst of (the) creatures to God 
on the Day of Resurrection. (al-Bukhari)"? 


An excerpt from one final hadith exemplifies that even if the 
picture is of one as saintly as Maryam—or rather because that is the 
case, and thus might be worshipped or expected to provide inter- 
cession, it is rejected: 


On the authority of Muslim ibn Subayh, he said: I was with 
Masrüq in a house which had portraits of Maryam, and 
Masriiq said: these are portraits of Kisra (i.e. the Persian 
king), and I said: these are portraits of Maryam. So, Masrüq 
said: But, I heard ‘Abdullah ibn Mas'üd say, the Messenger 
of Allah ë# said: the people who will receive the greatest 
punishment on the Day of Resurrection are the painters of 
pictures. . (Muslim) 
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It seems apparent, both from the perspective of reliability of 
sources, and in light ofthe great quantity of reliable evidence avail- 
able, that al-Azraqi's account is fallacious with respect to Section 
(2), which indeed must have been a later insertion, perhaps from 
an Isra’ili source. This conclusion is underscored by the fact that 
notwithstanding the great love and respect that traditional Sunni 
Islam has for both Mary and Jesus, the abhorrence and forbidding 
of images intended for worship would render it impossible for the 
Prophet of this spiritual community (umma) to jeopardise his status 
on the Day of Resurrection for the sake of these sentiments. Fur- 
thermore, such an act would have influenced millions of his 
followers, from the time of the Prophet (£&) to today, to disobey 
the ordinance against what Mulhas describes as shirk (polythe- 
ism),'* while, in fact, the opposite is true, as Muslim q@dis* still give 
dispensations as to which pictures are mubah (permissible, without 
harm or good) and which are haram (forbidden). Thus the possibil- 
ity that pictures of the saintly Mary (¥), or any of the prophets (23), 
would be revered to the degree of worship or used as a vehicle for 
intercession is sufficient cause in Islam to forbid their display.” 
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1 Qur'an: 50:45; 17:9; 16:64 and others. 

2 Arabic names: Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ishag, Ya*qüb, Misa, “Isa. 

3 Ahl al-Kitab: the people to whom God gave Scripture, i.e., Jews 
and Christians. 

4 Sahih al-Bukhari in Ton Hajar, Fath, viu, 170, Kitab al-Tafsir, Bab 
xI (no. 4485). 

s Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1v,62. 

6 The elements in parentheses are sometimes found after Dawid. 
For detailed differences see Ibn Kathir, Tafsiri,358; Tabari, Jami‘, im, 235; 
Tha‘labi, Qisas, 207. For the variation ‘Imran ibn Mathin,see Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, 1, $5; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 1, 141; and the reference to 
Suhayli in Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1v, 62. 

7 Ibid. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 359; Tha‘labi; Zamakhshari. Tabari, 
Jami‘, adds: Hanna bint Faqüdh ibn Qatil. Muqatil, Tafsir, 166, adds that 
she is from the line of David. 

8 See Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 359; Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1v, 66; Suyüti and 
Mahalli, Tafsir al-Jalalayn (margin of Baydawi), 1, 113; Ibn Hisham, Sira, 
II, 163; Muqatil, Tafsir, 166. 

9 Bayt al-Maqdis (the Holy Enclosure) may refer to the greater area 
of Jerusalem, or to the Haram al-Sharif (the walled area, including the 
Dome of the Rock and the Aqsa Mosque), or to the Temple area of the 
time of Mary, which is the meaning here. See S. A. Schleifer, ‘Islamic 
Jerusalem,’ 163-64 for discussion ofthe Islamic perspective ofthe 'spiritu- 
al geography’ of Jerusalem. Here Bayt al-Maqdis refers to the ancient 
Temple site. 

IO Tabari, Jami‘, 11, 235-36 (Attributed to Ibn Ishaq, and to al- 
Qasim, on the authority of “Ikrima and Abū Bakr); Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 
141-42. 
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II Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 1, 141-42. 

I2 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 1, 142. Razi, Mafatth, 0, 457; Müqatil, 
Tafsir, 167; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 1, 298; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 207-8; Ibn Kathir 
says that directly following Hanna's prayer for a child, she mensruated, 
after which she became pregnant from the first incidence of sexual con- 
tact with her husband: Qisas, 11, 369. 

13 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 359-60; Tabari, Jami‘, ur, 235; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, 1, 142; Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 298; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208; Suyüti, 
Ithaf, u, 14. According to the editor of the Itháf, Dr. Ahmad Ramadan 
Ahmad, scholars differ about the name of the author. He accepts the 
name: (Abū ‘Abdullah) Muhammad ibn (Shihab al-Din) Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 
ibn ‘Abd al-Khilig al-Manhaji Shams ad-Din (813-80 AH), based on a 
Damascus manuscript and one owned by Ilyas Sarkis, plus other reference 
books and the fact that the author himself mentions entering Jerusalem in 
874 AH; others say it is: Kamal ad-Din Muhammad Maqdisi, usually 
known as Ibn Sharif al-Shafi'i al-Misri (d. 906 AH) or Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Abū Bakr al-Suyüti (849-911 AH) based on other extant 
manuscripts; see 1, 15. 

14 The above-mentioned details about the customary practice of 
consecrating the male child at that time are found in all discussions aboy 
Mary. Reasons for the choice of the male child have been suggested | 
some scholars, among whom is Maqdisi, who states menstruation, mi 
regular period of ritual impurity, as being the primary reason for n 
choosing females: Maqdisi, Bad’, nt, 118. Badawi, Batül, ro. 

I$ Qurtubi, Jami‘, iv, 66. 

I6 Jalalayn (Baydawi—margin), r, 113; Badawi, Batül, 10; Zamakh- 
shari, Kashshaf, 1, 142; Nasafi, Tafsir 1, 151; Ibn Hajar, Fath, vt, 469, 
*Maryam in Syriac means the one who serves.’ Encycl. Judaica, xu, 82: 
‘Miriam (Heb.: perhaps “wish”; or Aramaic Maram, a compound of 
Egyptian "mer", meaning “love”)’. Shorter Encycl. of Islam: ‘Maryam: 
Arabic form of name identical with the Syriac and Greek, which are used 
in the Syriac and in the Greek Bible, in the New as well as in the Old 
Testament. In the latter it corresponds to the Hebrew’, 327. Also see 
Encycl. of Islam (new ed.): "The name Maryam, like others with the same 
suffix, such as ‘Amram, Bil‘am, points to the region between Palestine 
and northwestern Arabia as its home,’ 628. Also: New Columbia Encyel., 
134: ‘Aramaic. By the beginning of the 17th century B.c., Aramaic had 
spread throughout the Fertile Crescent as a lingua franca. After the Jews 
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were defeated by the Babylonians in 586 B.C., they began to speak 
Aramaic instead of Hebrew, although they retained Hebrew as the 
sacred language oftheir religion. Aramaic was also the language of Jesus. 
In its long history, Aramaic broke up into dialects, one of which was 
Syriac. Parts ofthe books of Ezra and Daniel in the Old Testament were 
written in an Aramaic dialect, as were major portions of the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmuds.' Smith and Haddad, “The Virgin’, 164 suggest 
that the name is understood to be ‘a confirmation of her mother's dedi- 
cation of her.’ 

17 Qurtubi, Jami‘, iv, 71; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 1, 143; Baydawi, 
Tafsir, 1, 113; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208. 

18 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, x, 143; Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 298; 
Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208. 

19 Although most ofthe scholars say that Zachariah’s wife, the mother 
of the prophet Yahya (John) (33), could have been either the sister of 
Hanna, i.e., Mary’s aunt, or the sister of Mary herself, they always refer to 
her as Mary's aunt when recording this account. This is because the 
account goes back to Ibn Ishàq who, along with Ibn Jarir and others, is of 
the opinion that Zachariah was married to Mary'saunt. However, scholars 
do not all, personally, accept this view, or they remain undecided, because 
of the statement of the Prophet that ‘Yahya and ‘Isa are maternal cousins,’ 
which is found in the sound hadith (See Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 360; Suyüti, 
Ithaf, 11, 14; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 52. Also, perhaps since she is estimated to 
have been around 85 years old when Mary was bom, others have preferred 
the opinion that she was Mary's aunt, or left the matter undecided; see 
Badawi, Batil, 17. Her name is said to be similar to ‘Ashya’. 

20 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 363; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208. In the discussions 
about this matter, some simply say, ‘a nearby river,’ without further speci- 
fication. 

21 Usually understood to be ‘arrows’ although some say ‘reeds,’ i.e., 

the pens with which the scribe-rabbis wrote the Torah: See Qurtubi, 
Jami‘, 1v, 86; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 363; Tabari, Jami‘, nr, 241; 267; 
Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208. Both reeds and arrows appear to have been used at 
that time: see New Schaff- Herzog Encycl., vit, 45: "The lot takes the first 
place in ancient Israel as a means of seeking counsel of the Deity. In early 
times there existed various methods of casting lots, as by means of wooden 
staves or arrows: Hosea 4:12; Ezek. 21:21. Also, Matt. 27:35. It was usually 
the privilege ofthe priest to cast the lot.' 
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22 According to Tabari, a mikrab is a place to sit and pray, and it is the 
best of such places, the most honoured and the most blessed, and thus is 
found in mosques; see Tabari, Jámi^, ur, 246. In contemporary usage, 
mihrab is generally restricted to meaning: a recess in the wall ofa mosque, 
etc., a prayer niche. Here the place referred to is a secluded room in the 
Temple (Bayt al-Maqdis), and according to Badawi it is so called because 
it is the place of muhdraba, i.e., of combatting Satan. 

23 Ibid., Badawi; Qurtubi, Jami‘, iv, 71. 

24 Tabari; Jami‘, 244. The implication is that this food was brought to 
Mary by Gabriel (xå) directly from heaven: see Muqatil, Tafsir, 168. 

25 Most scholars are ofthe opinion that Mary received these miracu- 
lous provisions from the time she was placed in her mihrab, i.e., from 
infancy. Ràzi, however, questions the nature of Zachariah's function as 
guardian, if every time he came, he found her already provided with sus- 
tenance. Therefore, he suggests that perhaps the miraculous provisions 
came later on, and in the early years, Zachariah himself provided Mary 
with food and drink. But, he ends his discussion by observing that some 
say the 'waw' (‘and’) connects the provision by God to the guardianship of 
Zachariah: 'and [her Lord] vouchsafed to her a goodly growth and made 
Zachariah her guardian’. (3:37), so perhaps they happened at the same 
time: see Razi, Tafsir, u, 460. Also, Badawi, Batül, 25. Also, re ‘speaking as 
a babe’, see Baydawi, r, 114; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 1, 143; Khazin, 
Tafsir, 1, 225. 

26 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 360; Badawi, Batül, 16; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, 1, 143; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 209. 

27 According to Badawi, Zachariah was 120 years old and his wife 
was 98 when John the prophet (Z) was conceived; see Batiül, 17. 

28 Most scholars agree: Qurtubi, Jami‘, iv, 71; Muqatil, Tafsir, 168; 
Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, u, 4. Some have said she was purified of menstru- 
ation; Zajjaj: (Qurtubi, Jami‘, rv, 82; Ràzi, Tafsir, u, 467.) 

29 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, rtt, 114 and Qisas, 11,385. 

30 Joseph is considered by some to have been the maternal cousin of 
Mary: Maqdisi, Bad’ (Ar.), 111, 119; Ibn Kathir, Qisas, it, 388, and by oth- 
ers to have been her paternal cousin: see Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, u, s; 
Badawi, Batil, 42; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 298. 

31 Ibn Hisham, Sira, it, 163; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208-209. 

32 Ibn Hisham, Sira, r1, 163. 
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33 Tha'labi, Qisas, 208-9. 

34 Ibn Qutayba, Ma‘arif, 53; Badawi, Batiil, 42 (relies on the Gospel 
of Barnabas). 

35 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hidaya, 305-6. Jewish Encyd., 2943-44 
states that in ancient times endogamy prevailed as a custom although later 
there were political alliances through marriage with other tribes: 
Gen.24:2-4 and 29:19; Judges 14:3. L.M. Epstein, Marriage Laws, 146-47, 
mentions five reasons for the prohibition of intermarriage, which he 
describes as a custom or rule, although "The law raises objection to mar- 
riage between man and woman of different Hebrew tribes only where it 
becomes the cause of conveying property from one tribe to another'. But, 
he notes that "The rule of endogamy was much sharper in the case of 
priests.’ (308-9) Graves, Nazarene, 50, emphasises this point: ‘But it is 
unlikely that a daughter ofa priestly house in Jerusalem would have mar- 
ried a Galilean carpenter, even a scion of the House of David. Priests’ 
daughters were notoriously proud of their descent from Aaron, and 
though the Mosaic ban on inter-tribal marriages (Numbers 36:8-9), had 
now been repealed by the Pharisees (Ta'anith 30b), it seems to have still 
kept a certain superstitious force.' He adds: 'Scripture advised these 
daughters to marry only such as were worthy of them. (Baba Bathra 120a} 
Also see Isidore Epstein (ed.), Babylonian Talmud (Eng. text), Baba Bathra 
Il, 492-93; and (1212), 498; and Ta'anith (30b), 162. 

36 Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 585; Qurtubi, Jami‘, xr, 91; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshāf, u, s; Baydawi, Ta’wil, n, 21; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 213 (Muqatil, 
however, says that she was 20 years old: see Tha‘labi, 215). 

37 In other words, ‘nihand’ (‘Our Spirit’) here means Gabriel: Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, m, 114; Tabari, Jami‘, xvi, 60 (also, according to Ibn Ishaq 
and Ibn Jurayj); Jalalayn (Baydawi margin), ut, 20; Qurtubi, Jami‘, x1, 9o. 

38 Tha'labi, Qisas, 213; [bn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 307-8; Tabari, Tarikh, 
1, $95-96. 

39 Tabari, Jami’, xvi, 59 and Tarikh, 1, $99; Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 
I, 309. : 

40 For a mystical description of the angel Gabriel (Jibril) when he 
appeared to Mary, see Rimi, Mathnawi, 11, 207-12. See Ghurab, Tafsir 
Ibn * Arabi, 111, 43 for Ibn ‘Arabi’s description of the nature of ‘spirits’ 
(al-arwah) and their ability to materialise and dematerialise as in the case 
of Gabriel. 
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41 Qurtubi, Jami‘, vr, 22 (according to Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, Jesus was 
given some of the ‘Spirit’ that God used in the creation of Adam). 

42 Itis generally accepted that the angel Gabriel blew into a hollow (or 
pit) of the sleeve of Mary's garment: see Qurtubi, Jami‘, xt, 91 (according 
to Ibn Jurayj and Ibn *Abbas); Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 115-116 (according to 
‘the trusted scholars’) Tabari, Jami‘, xv1, 62-63 (on the authority of Wahb); 
al-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 213 (attributed to ‘Ikrima). Ency. of Islam (new ed.), 
‘Mary’, 629 adds: ‘which she had put off. When the angel had withdrawn, 
she put on the shirt and became pregnant.’ (The source is not mentioned.) 
Shah Wali Allah makes the unusual claim that Gabriel breathed directly 
into the vulva; see Prophetic Tales, trans. Baljon, 55. 

43 Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 309; Tabari, Jami‘, xvi, 62-63; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, ur, 116 and Qisas, u, 388-89. Others say that Mary went to her 
maternal aunt’s house, and then this conversation transpired. (Tha‘labi, 
Qisas, 214.) If this account is accepted, then John (23) could not have 
been more than a few months older than Jesus which is in accordance 
with the Christian claim of six months; see Tabari, Tarikh, 1, $85. And 
John could not have been three years older than Jesus as some have 
claimed (Suyüti, Ithaf, u, 14). 

44 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 11, 388 and Tafsir, ut, 116; Tabari, Jami‘, xvi, 64- 
ós. Another story involving Joseph's reaction to Mary's pregnancy 
appears in some of the literature, in which his doubt becomes dangerous 
suspicion, and he requires Divine intervention before he accepts the situ- 
ation: ‘It is said that when her paternal cousin, Yusuf, heard the rumour 
that she was pregnant from fornication, he feared for her and fled with 
her, and on the road, he was about to kill her himself when Jibril came to 
him and said it was from the Holy Spirit, so he must not kill her, and thus 
he desisted’. (Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, ur, s; and Tha‘labi, Qisas, 214, who 
attributes this story to al-Kalbi.) 

4S Najjar, Qisas, 378; Qurtubi, Jami‘ r, 93; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 215; 
Tabari, Jami‘, xvi, 65; Jalalayn (Baydawi margin), 11, 20; Badawi, Batiil, 35. 

46 Ibid., Tha‘labi; Zamakhshari, Kashsháf, 11, s. 

47 Suddi adds that the first pangs were felt while Mary was in her 
mihrāb in the eastern part of the Temple area. (Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 116; 
Tabari, Jami‘, xvi, 65.) 

48 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1, 53; Yàqüt, Mu‘jam al-Buldán, v, 251; Ibn 
*Asakir, Tarikh Dimdskh, 1, 22. Also, see Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi Taba'i'al- Insan, 
106, and al-‘Igd al-Farid, vu, 256: ‘The birthplace of ‘Isa ibn Maryam is 
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about three miles from Bayt al-Maqdis.’ However, Jabbür, Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi wa ‘Iqduhu, 28-29, describes Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi as ‘more ofa poet- 
ic historian with some facts interspersed, who makes use of Isra’ili or other 
sources without concern for the chain ofauthorities.' 

49 Ibid.; Yaqit; Badawi, Batil, 42. He adds that the ruler was taking a 
census, and as Bethlehem was Joseph's hometown, he took Mary there to 
be recorded in the census. 

so Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, i1, 116 and Qisas, 11, 390; Tabari, Jami‘ xvi, 65; 
Ibn Qutayba, Ma‘arif, 53; Maqdisi, Bad’, 111, 121. 

$1 Suyüti, Ithàf, 11, 16. 

$2 The Night Journey (al-Isra’) of the Prophet Muhammad (££) and 
his Ascension (al-Mi‘raj) from Jerusalem (Bayt al-Maqdis) to the heavens on 
the 27th of Rajab. See the beginning of Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath. 

53 Nasa’i, Sunan, 222, Kitab as-Salat; Suyüti, Ithaf, 1, 16; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, 11, 116. 

54 Tabari rejects the opinion of those who differentiate between the 
reading of ‘m.n’ as ‘min’ or ‘man,’ i.e., those who read ‘min tahtiha’ as refer- 
ring to Gabriel, and those who read ‘man tahtaha’ as referring to Jesus, 
stating that in either case the reference is to Gabriel: Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 600; 
Qurtubi, Jami‘, rt, 93 (according to ‘Alqama, ad-Dahhak, Qatáda and 
others); Jalalayn (Baydawi margin), u, 20; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 215. Badawi, 
however, prefers the opinion of those who say it is Jesus, stating that it is 
inconceivable to him that the angel Gabriel would appear under a young 
woman who was in the process of delivery, and that since it is universally 
accepted that Jesus spoke from the cradle, then it must have been Jesus 
who spoke to her from below. (Batiil, 48-49.) Others who say it was Jesus 
are Mujahid; ‘Abd al-Razzàq on the authority of al-Hasan; Sa‘id ibn 
Jubayr; Ibn Zayd and Ibn Jarir. (Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 117.) 

$5 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, n, s; Yaqit, Buldan, 1, $21 (attributed to 
al-Bashshari). 

$6 Courtois quotes Arberry's translation of the Sufi al-Kalabadhi's 
inspiration with reference to Mary's fasting from speech: 'the meaning of 
fasting is to be absent from the sight of men in the sight of God. For God 
says in the story of Mary, ‘Verily I have vowed to the Merciful One a fast, 
and I will not speak today with a human being’: that is because I am absent 
from them in the vision of God, and therefore I cannot include in my fast 
anything that may distract or cut me off from Him.’ Mary in Islam, 49. 
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57 Qurtubi, Jami‘, x1, 98; Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, u, 586, 
Kitab al-Ayman wa-Nudhür, Bab 31 (no. 6704). 

$8 Qurtubi. Similar version attributed to Abü Hurayra in Sahih 
Muslim, vii, 28, Kitab al-Siyim. 

59 Qurtubi, Jami‘, x1, 98; Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, iv, 116, 
Kitab al-Sawm, Bab 8 (no. 1903). 

60 Iblis: the chief devil of the jinns. 

61 Tha‘labi, Qisas, 213; Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 11, 395 (attributed to Ibn 
Jarir in his Tarikh); Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 306; Ibn Qutayba, Ma‘arif, 52; 
Magdisi, Bad’, m, 121; Suyüti, Fada’il, 11 chap. ro, 14. The qissa contin- 
ues: ‘So, he fled to the forest in Jerusalem, and a tree called out to him: “O 
Prophet of God! This way!" And when he came to it, it was caused to 
open for him, and he entered its centre, but Iblis caught a bit of his robe. 
Then Iblis informed the tribe that Zakariyya was there, but they didn't 
believe him, so he took them there and showed them the piece of 
Zakariyya’s robe. And they took a cutting tool and struck the tree and 
split it in half.’ These latter elements of the qissa closely resemble a 
Talmudic story about Isaiah and Manasseh, see H.F.D Sparks (ed.) 
Apocryphal O.T., 775: ‘A tradition that Isaiah was “sawn in two” by 
Manasseh was known by both Jews and Christians.’ 

62 For an affirmation of the severity of such an offence in the eyes of 
Banii Isrá'il, see Babylonian Talmud, Epstein (ed.), Sanhedrin 1 (sob), 339 
‘And the daughter of any priest, if she profane herself by playing th. 
whore, she profaneth her father; she shall be burnt by fire. (Lev. 21:9).' 

63 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, ut, 118; Tabari, Jami‘, xvi, 77; Qurtubi, Jami‘, 
XI, 100; Dhahabi, Tarikh, 1, $70; Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 311; For charac- 
teristics of the ancient Marys, see Encycl. Judaica, xi: There was Miriam, 
the sister of Aaron and Moses, who was given the title ‘prophetess’ (p. 82), 
and in ‘Micah with Moses and Aaron as one ofthe three who led Israel out 
of Egypt’ (p. 83), and for whom ‘God intervened.’ ‘He honoured her by 
Himself officiating as the kohen to declare her definitely a leper and sub- 
sequently to declare her cleansed (Zev. 102a). Because she had waited for 
Moses by the river, the Israelites waited for her to recover (Sot. rra) A 
miraculous well, created during the twilight on the eve of the first Sabbath 
(Avot. 5:6), accompanied the Children of Israel in the desert due to her 
merits (Ta’an. 9a). Like Moses and Aaron, she too died by the kiss of God 
since the angel of death had no power over her. (BB 171)’ Another 
famous Miriam is ‘identified with Azubah, the wife of Caleb (I Chron. 
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2:18). Also, some rabbis hold that even King David was descended from 
her (Sif. Num.78; Ex. R. 48:34),' (p. 84). 

64 Najràn (Negrana) is located in northern Yemen. 

65 Muslim, Sahih, x1v,.116-17, Kitab al-Adab, Bab bayan mà 
yustahabbu min al-asma’; Qurtubi, Jami‘, xi, roo; Dhahabi, Tarikh, 1, 
$70; Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 311. Also see Ghurab, Tafsir Ibn * Arabi, 11, 47: 
"The intention [. . .] is that Mary is his [Harün's] sister in religion and 
genealogical descent.’ Ibn ‘Arabi cites two additional similar Qur’anic 
statements, one referring to the Arab prophet Salih and the tribe of 
Thamiid, and the other to the Arab prophet Shu‘ayb and the tribe of 
Madyan (Midian). The location of the people of Thamiid was probably 
eastern and central Asia, perhaps in the area of Petra, prior to the 
Nabateans. (Shorter Encycl. of Islam, p. 592.) ‘The Midianites were of Arab 
race, though as neighbours of the Canaanites, they probably intermixed 
with them.’ They were nomads whose territory in the time of Moses was 
N.E. Sinai. (Yisuf ‘Ali, trans., Holy Qur'an, p. 364, note.) 

66 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 11, 6. 

67 Badawi, Batal, 6o. 

68 Tha'labi, Qisas, 216. 

69 Ibid.; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 605; New Columbia Encyd., 1233. Herod, 
the Great was the son of Antipater 11 and was friendly with Marc Antony, 
who got him the title of King of Judea. 

70 Ibid., Tabari; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 216 

71 Qurtubi, Jami‘, xii, 126; Tabari, Jami‘, vir, 25-26; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, m, 246. (Both Ibn Kathir and Qurtubi attribute the choice of 
Ramla to Abū Hurayra.) Yaqit, Buldan, 69-70: ‘Ramla is 18 days [on 
foot] from Bayt al-Maqdis.’ 

72 Ibid.; Qurtubi; Ibn Kathir; Tabari. 

73 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, m1,.246; Maqdisi, Bad’, 111, 120. 

74 Suyiiti, Ithaf, u, 166. 

75 Yaqüt, Buldān, n, 166. 

76 Synaxaire, Patrol, Or., xvi, 407-410. Cairo ed., II, 154-55 
(Maqrizi, Athar, 193, n, 101). 

77 Badawi, Batül, 76. 

78 See Hennecke-Schneemelcher, N. T. Apocrypha, 1, 409, for the 
account of this incident from the Arabic Infancy Gospel. 
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79 Maqrizi, Athar, 101-2; Yigit, Buldan, ur, 245 (for location of 
Samannüd). 

80 Badawi, Batül, 76-79; Meinardus, Holy Family, 19. 

81 The Sham previously described the northern part of the ancient 
Arabian peninsula, including Palestine. The largest part of the ancient 
Sham would be the contemporary Republic of Syria. The adjectival form 
"shámi" is still used in this greater sense. Nowadays, however, the Sham 
usually refers to Syria or its capital city Damascus. 

82 Tha‘labi, Qisas, 219. 

83 Tabari, Tarikh, t, $85; Badawi, Batül, 151. 

84 Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 320; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 225-226 (Attributed to 
Qatāda and Mugátil, who add: ‘And God knows best’ (wa Allahu a‘lam)). 

85 Tha‘labi records the name as Sham*ün al-Safar; assumedly the ref- 
erence is to Sam‘an al-Safà (Simon Cephas, i.e., Peter), see Gibson, 
Apocry. Sinaitica, $6 (Arabic); $2 (English). 

86 This appears to be a symbolic reference to the Mariit of ancient 
Babylon mentioned in the Qur'àn (2:102). If understood according to 
Yüsuf ‘Ali’s commentary (which is based on Baydawi and others), ‘The 
word "angel" as applied to Hārūt and Marit is figurative. It means good 
men, of knowledge, science (or wisdom) and power,' 45 note. By exten- 
sion, in the above text Marit could mean a king with those characteristics, 
or if taken literally, it could refer to the same ‘angelic’ Marit, who reap- 
pears in the time of Jesus. 

87 Tha‘labi, Qisas, 227. Waddy, Women, 37, includes a reference to 
the assertion that Mary spent her last years in what is now modem 
Turkey: ‘Turkey treasures the home where the Virgin is said to have lived 
in her old age. Tradition [qisas] says that St. John, instructed by Jesus to 
care for his mother, took her in later years to Ephesus. On a wooded 
mountainside above the ruins of the ancient city, the traces of first cen- 
tury house have been found, and round them a small church has been 
built. The place itself was only discovered a hundred years ago, through 
the dream ofa German nun. But the tradition [gisas] that the Virgin lived 
in some such spot in this area is a very early one [. . .] Muslims honour it, 
and by the altar are written passages from the Gospels, the Muslim tradi- 
tions [hadith] and the Qur'an, in praise of the Mother of Jesus.’ 

88 Ibnal-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 320. 

89 Ibn Hisham, Sira, IV, 188 (attributed to Ibn Ishaq). 
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9o Hennecke-Schneemelcher, N.T. Apocrypha, 1, 444-81; and 
Hone, trans., Apocryphal N.T., 63-91 for the full text of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus. Also see James, Apocryphal N.T., 228-70 for the full text of 
the Acts of John the Apostle, which describe his activities in Ephesus, 
with no mention of Mary—dated no later than mid-second century. Also 
New Columbia Encycl., 2189; 2234. Also Hennecke-Schneemelcher, N. T. 
Apocrypha, 1, 418, for further references to the Apocryphal literature about 
Mary, and 429 for references about Mary's death. 

91 Suyüti, Ithaf, ri, chap. 10, p. 14. Also see Ibn Battüta, Tuhfa, 46, in 
which he attributes this account to Isra’ili sources: ‘At the bottom of the 
said Valley of Jahannum (the Valley of Gehenna or Hinnom: 11 Kings 
23:10) isa church which the Christians venerate, for here, they say, is the 
Tomb of Mary— Peace be upon her! 

92 Ibn *Asakir, Tarikh, 1, 264. 

93 Qurtubi, Jami‘, iv, 84; Badawi, Batül, 28; 151. 

94 Siddiq, sometimes translated as ‘righteous’ or ‘upright’ has a 
broader and deeper meaning in Arabic (see: chap. 5). 

95 Maqdisi (Bad' m, 123) does not clarify which Umayya this is. In 
Tarikh Dimshq, Ibn ‘Asakir describes several Umayyas; however the only 
poet amongst them is Umayya ibn Abi al-Salt, the well-known ‘pre-Islamic’ 
poet and contemporary of the Prophet Muhammad (ë). It is interesting to 
note that although Umayya ibn Abi al-Salt did not die a Muslim, according 
to the data presented by Ibn *Asakir, Umayya struggled with the issue of 
believing in the truth of Muhammad (2$) and his message (118ff.), and at 
one point (123), 'He almost accepted Islam"; and in another incident (130) 
when the Prophet (&) recites the Chapter of Yasin and Umayya is asked 
what he has to say about it, he states: ‘I bear witness that he [Muhammad X] 
is following the truth.' But after the early Battle of Badr (624), Urnayya 
leaves Islam (130), and according to Hitti, History (108), 624 was the year in 
which Umayya died. Thus, if Ibn ‘Asakir’s account is truly representative of 
Umayya ibn Abi al-Salt's character, one cannot rule out the possibility that 
he could have been the author ofthe above poem about Mary. 

96 Din: religion 

97 Subhanallah: Glorified/Transcendent is God. 

98 The ‘Adare frequently mentioned together with the Thamüd in 
the Qur'an. According to Yüsuf ‘Ali, the story of the ‘Ad people ‘belongs 
to Arabian tradition [. . .] They occupied a large tract of country in 
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Southern Arabia, from ‘Ummin at the mouth of the Persian Gulf to 
Hadhramaut and Y emen at the southern end ofthe Red Sea, (trans., Holy 
Qur'an, 358, note. The Encycl. of Islam reiterates the Qur'anic statement 
that the *Ád, to whom the prophet Hüd was sent, were an ancient and 
mighty tribe that lived directly after the time of Noah (7:69; 41:15). 
However, the author rejects the possibility ofa definitive location for the 
habitat of these ancient people. (The same article appears in both the 
shorter (13) and the new edition (t, 169). 

99 The reference is probably to the Bani Jurham, who took over 
custody of the Ka‘ba after the descendents of Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham, according to Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1, 102-4; Ibn Kathir, Sira, , 57; 
Hitti, History, $7. 

100 Maqdisi, Bad’, 123-124. My translation of this poem was re-cast 
into poetic form by S.A. Schleifer. 

ror See chap. 1 for a discussion of Qur'àn 19:27-28 about the asper- 
sion, ‘O sister of Aaron’ and Mary's public display of the infant Jesus. In 
addition, according to popular Muslim belief, this intense dedication of 
Mary to Jesus and his mission, both emotionally and doctrinally, contin- 
ued until her death. 

102 Magqrizi, Athàr, 101-102; Badawi, Batiil, 76-79. 

103 See Netton, Allah Transcendent, for a semiotic interpretation of 
Islamic symbolism. 

104 Although references to parents normally include both father and 
mother, and thereby require additional Qur'ānic statements or hadith clar- 
ification when the intention is for mothers only, in the case of Mary and 
Jesus, all such references would be applied to her, as Jesus had no father. 

IOS Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1, 13; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, t, 119. 

106 Ibid .; and Tabari, Jami‘, 1, 390. 

107 Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 401, Kitab al-Adab, Bab 2, 
no. $971; Siddiq Khan, Husn al-uswa, Bab mà warada fi birr al-walida, 235. 

108 Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 403. 

109 See Shawkani's discussion of jihad in the following footnote. 

110 The chain of authorities (isnad) and text are from Sahih al- Bukhari 
in Ibn Hajar, Fath, vi, 33, Kitab al-Jihad, Bab 22 no. 2818. Also see 
Shawkàni, Nayl al-Awtar, 1x, 72; Shawkani defines jihad as (1) the killing 
of non-believers (al-kuffar) when legally justified and (2) the struggle 
against the nafs (soul/ego) and al-shayfán (Satan) and corruption by: first 
the hand (i.e. actively); then if that is not possible, the tongue, and finally 
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with the heart. He further states that jihad against the kuffar was fard ‘ayn 
(obligatory for each male Muslim) during the time of the Prophet (&&) at 
specific times when he designated it to be so, and fard ‘ayn if so designated 
by the imam (caliph), but it is basically fard kifáya (obligatory upon a group 
within the Muslim community, not for each individual). Ibn Flajar con- 
firms that jihad is fard kifaya, Fath, vi, 17. 

111 The chain of authorities and the text are from Sahil: Muslim, xvi, 
103-4, Kitab al-birr wa'sila wa'l-àdab, Bab al-walidayn wa annahumā 
ahaqq bihi; Siddiq Khan, Husn al-uswa, 23, Bab mà warada fi birr al- 
wilida; al-Shawkani, Nayi, rx, 83-84. A subsequent hadith in Kitab 
al-birr wa’ sila wa']-adab of Sahih Muslim makes it clear that the reference 
is to either or both parents. On the authority of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, in 
response to a request to participate in jihad, the Prophet (f) asked: ‘Is one 
of your parents alive?’ XVI, 104. 

112 The meaning is that it could have been fard ‘ayn (see above foot- 
note) if so indicated by the Prophet (&) or the caliphs, as a special 
dispensation, but that it is definitely not the general case. 

113 The nafs: the soul/self. The stage in which one is struggling with 
egotistical and worldly concerns which conflict with one’s attempt to 
purify the soul and attain to God on a spiritual level is ‘al-nafs al-ammara 
bi’l-sa” (the soul commanding to evil) [12:53]. This stage ‘forms the start- 
ing point for the Sufi way of purification; see Schimmel, Mystical 
Dimensions, 112. For al-Ghazali's discussion of the stages of the nafs see 
Ihya', 11, 4-6, Kitab *Aja'ib al-qalb, Bayan ma'nà al-nafs wa'l-rüh wa'l- 
qalb wa'l-'agl; nr, 215-44 (Kitab dhamm al-dunya.) 

114 al-Shawkani, Nayl, ix, 84-85. 

11$ Ibid., 84; Siddiq Khan, Husn al-uswa, 236. 

116 Abdul Razack and Abdul Jawad al-Banna, Women and the 
Family, 15. 

117 Sahih al-Bukhari, in Ibn Hajar, Fath, vi, 47. Kitab al-jihad wa al- 
siyar, Bab 16, no. 2840. In Ibn Hajar’s discussion on p. 48, he states that 
'al-kharifa' means one year, and he quotes Qurtubi as stating that the men- 
tion of 70 is because ofthe desire to indicate ‘a very great number,’ i.e., far 
away from Hell, not the precise number of seventy. He adds that this 
hadith is found in other collections: Nasa’i, on the authority of ‘Uqba ibn 
Amir; Tabarani, on the authority of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasa; and Abū Ya‘la, on 
the authority of ‘Mu‘adh ibn Anas, and in all these accounts the number 

of years stated is 100. 
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118 Sahih al-Bukhàri in Ibn Hajar, Fath, v, 146, Kitab al-‘Itq, Bab r, 
no. 2517. 

119 Sahih al-Bukhàri in Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 426, Kitab al-Adab, Bab 
18, no. 5995; Siddiq Khan, Husn al-uswa, Bab mà warada fi birr al-awlad 
wa'l-agàrib, 237-38. 

120 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 363. Also, see Ghurab, Tafsir Ibn ‘Arabi, 1, 
363, HI, 449. 

121 Ibid., Ibn Kathir, m, 119 and Qisas, 11, 396. 

122 Badawi, Batil, 84; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, $97-98; Tha‘labi, Qisas, 217; 
Ibn al-Athir, Tarikh, 1, 313. A similar account is found in Netton, Jkhwan 
as-Safa, 49, and in the Talmud; see Epstein (ed.), Babylonian Talmud (Eng. 
text). (Sanhedrin tt (91 a-b), 610-11), but the differences are notable. 
Besides the fact that the above account emphasises the importance of 
Mary’s relationship with her son and his miraculous powers, it does not 
stress the ‘Judeo-Christian’ ethic of forgiveness as Netton suggests on p. 
so with reference to the Ikhwan account, as wanton theft is a serious 
crime in Islam, especially from one who has shown you charity. The 
Talmudic account is also presented for a completely different purpose, 
which is to show ‘figuratively’ that the two essences, ‘body’ and ‘soul’ can 
use each other to escape blame for an evil, sinful deed. 

123 Ibid., Badawi, Tabari; Tha‘labi; Ibn al-Athir. 

124 Magrizi, Athar, rt, 101-2 for reference to this particular peric 
of exile. 

125 Badawi, Batil, 84. 

126 wali /waliyya: the beloved (by God), the friend (of God), the vic- 
torious (for God); a saintly, holy man or woman. 

127 Smith, Rabi‘a, 1, For the original, see Shabistari, Rosenflor des 
Geheimnisses (Gulshan-i Raz) (Persian and German texts), p. 11 in the 
German text. 

128 Smith, Rabi‘a, 2. 

129 Sahih Muslim, xvu, 69., Kitab al-tawba, Bab sa‘at rahmat Allāh 
ta‘ala wa annahá taghlib ghadabahu. 

130 The Muslim mother's role is also considered a contributing factor 
to the equilibrium of the family unit and of society , see Fatima Heeren’s 
discussion of the Islamic approach to family life: Lemu and Heeren, 
Woman in Islam, 34-35. 

131 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 359-60. 
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132 Tabari, Jami‘, n1, 234. 

133 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 363; 3, 114. 

134 al-Qurtubi, Jami‘, rv, 84-85; xvii, 204. 

135 In the following interpretations of the Qur'àn, the phrase ‘ma‘a 
ar-raki‘in’ is translated as ‘with’ them: The Holy Qur'an, Y üsuf ‘Ali, trans.; 
The Glorious Koran, Marmaduke Pickthall, trans.; The Message of the 
Qur'an, Muhammad Asad, trans.; The Koran, N.J. Dawood, trans.; The 
Koran, George Sale, trans. However, in Arthur J. Arberry's translation, 
The Koran Interpreted, he does not give a literal rendering of 3:43, and in his 
paraphrase, he omits the preposition entirely: ‘Mary, be obedient to thy 
Lord, prostrating and bowing before Him.’ 

136 Qurtubi, Jami‘, tv, 85. 

137 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 1, 144. 

138 Babylonian Talmud, Epstein (ed.), Sanhedrin 1 (60b-61a), 412, cf 
(1); 413, cf (3); 414; Encyd. Biblica, 11, 3824-25; Jewish Encycl., x, 166; 
Encycl. of Religion, x, 194; New Schaff-Herzog Encycl. of Rel., 1x, 154; 
Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 1, 350-51, cf (28). 

139 Mawdidi, Tafsir Sūrat al-Kahf wa Maryam, 1, 87. 

140 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1v, 394. 

141 According to Islam, when the prophet Abraham (23) left his wife 
Hajar (Hagar) and her babe in the desolate area where the Holy 
Sanctuary of Makka now stands, in desperation she paced back and forth 
between the two hills, al-Safa and al-Marwa, beseeching her Lord for 
help. In answer to her prayer the water of Zamzam sprang forth. (Ibn 
Kathir, Sira, 1, $6.) In both the greater and the lesser pilgrimages in Islam, 
Muslims commemorate Hagar’s experience by offering prayers while 
walking between al-Safà and al-Marwa, and upon drinking from the 
well of Zamzam. 

142 Mawdüdi, Tafsir, 1, 89. Mawdüdi's statement that Mary's words 
"could not have been’ the result ofthe pain of childbirth is in keeping with 
the image of Mary which rejects any physical uncleanness or other imper- 
fection as an attribute of her. See Razi, Mafatih, 1, 467, and Qurtubi, 
Jami‘, 1v, 71, and chap. 4 of this study, fora general discussion of this point. 

143 Sahih al-Bukhari, in Ibn Hajar, Fath, x11, 220, Kitab al-Tamanni, 
Bab 6, no. 7234, Nasa’i, Sunan, IV, 2, Kitab al-Jana’iz, Bab Tamanni al- 
Mawt (on the authority of Abū Hurayra). 

144 Ibn Hajar, Fath, xin, 221. 
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145 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad, u, 316 (from a longer hadith: 
Qurtubi, Jami x1, 92). 

146 Sahih Muslim, xvii, 7, Kitab al-Dhikr wa’l-Du‘a’ wa'l-Tawba 
wa'l-Istighfar, Bab karaha tamanni al-mawt li durr nazala bihi; Sahih al- 
Bukhari, in Ibn Hajar, Fath, x, 127, Kitab al-Marad, Bab 19, no. 5671 
and virt, 242, no. 362; Abū Dawüd, Sunan, 11, 188, Karahiyya tamanni 
al-mawt; (a similar version is found in Nasa’i, Sunan, tv, p 3-4, Kitab al- 
Jana’iz, al-Du'à' bi’l- mawt; Qurtubi, Jami‘, x1, 92.) 

147 Nawawi on Sahih Muslim, xvii, 7-8. 

148 Qurtubi, Jami‘, XI, 92. 

149 Ghurab, Tafsir Ibn * Arabi, ur, 46. 

150 Qurtubi, Jami‘, XI, 92. 

151 Some commentators say that it was customary at that time to 
fast from speech as well as from food fora day. See Tabari, Jami‘, xvi, 75. 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encycl. of Rel., iv, 281 mentions that fasting as an 
act of self-abnegation and humility occurred (1 Kings 21:28 and Jer. 
14:12), and that the usual period of abstention was one day (1 Sam. 
24:14). As details are not mentioned, however, it is not clear whether 
these fasts included abstaining from speech as well as food; thus this may 
have been an additional requirement made specifically for Mary in her 
particular circumstance. 

152 Tabari, Jami‘, v1, 315. 

153 Qurtubi, Jami‘, vt, 251; XVIII, 203. 

154 Rūzbihān al-Bagli, ‘Ara’is, 11, 333. 

155 Ibid., t, 80. 

156 Suyüti, Ithàf, r, chap. 7, 196; al-‘Ulaymi, al-Urs, 11, 369-70. 

157 Badawi, Batil, 112. 

158 Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1v, 82. Also see Mujahid, Tafsir, 1, 127: ‘God 
made you [Mary] good of faith.’ 

159 Ibid.; Qurtubi. 

160 Khazin, Tafsir, 1, 228. Also see R.üzbihàn, ‘Ara’is, r, 83. 

161 Tabari, Jami‘ ur, 262; Muqatil, Tafsir, 168. 

162 al-Razi, Tafsir, 11, 467, The Qur'anic reference is to 19:29-32. 

163 Qushayri, Lafa’if, 1, 249, 254. 

164 Qurtubi, Jami‘, rv, 82. 

165 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 194. 
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166 The chain ofauthorities and the text are from Sahih al-Bukhari in 
Ibn Hajar, Fath, vi, 470, Kitab al-Anbiya, Bab 45 (no. 3432); Sahih 
Muslim, xv, 197-98, Kitab al-Fada’il, Bab Fada'il Khadija; al-Dhahabi, 
Siyar, n, 83; Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1v, 83; Tabari, Jami‘, ur, 263; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, 1v, 394 (this version includes Fatima and Asiya (#2), as well, on the 
authority of Ibn Abbas.) 

167 Tabari, Jami‘, ur, 266: (Tabari quotes al-Qasim to the effect that 
the reference is to the nations of her time). 

168 Ibid., 264; Ibn Husim ad-Din, Kanz, xu, 132, Bab fi Fada’il Ahl 
al-Bayt (no. 34347). 

169 See discussion below of ‘Women who ride camels.’ 

170 Dhahabi, Siyar, u, 95; Ibn Husam ad-Din, Kanz, xu, 109 (no. 
34224) (al-Hakim, on the authority of Abū Sa‘id); Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn 
Hajar, Fath, vu, ros (no. 3767): (Bukhari alludes to this hadith by his 
chapter heading and inclusion ofa full isnād. Ibn Hajar affirms that the full 
version found in al-Hakim's collection has a strong, cohesive isnád); Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabagát, u, 248. 

171 Dhahabi, Siyar, 11, 86, Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 11, 376-377: Ibn ‘Asakir, 
on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

172 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 1, 378-379; Also see Qurtubi, Jami‘, rv, 8, who 
includes the same ranking order based on another version of the hadith 
transmitted by Miisa ibn ‘Uqba with his isnād, on the authority of Ibn 
‘Abbas, which Qurtubi classifies as hasan (‘good’). 

173 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 1, 381. 

174 Ibid., 381. (In another manuscript, instead of ‘anba’and’ is found 
‘haddathand’). 

175 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, it, 382; al-Wasiti, Fada’il, 67-68. 

176 al-Wisiti, Fada'il, 68: see footnote to this account. 

177 l.e., non-Muslim sources, primarily Jewish and Christian, which 
may or not have a basis in the Qur’an or Sunna of the Prophet ($$). 

178 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, ü, 383. 

179 See Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, v.1, 362-63 for a hadith compiled by al- 
Tirmidhi, on the authority of Anas which includes the most esteemed 
women of all nations, beginning with Mary, then Khadija, Fatima and 
Asiya. Ibn Kathir says this hadith is reported singly by Tirmidhi, and he 
considers it sound. 

180 Tabari, Jami‘, xv1, 62. 
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181 Ibn Manzür, Lisan, x1, 42. 

182 Ibid., x1, 43. 

183 Khazin, Tafsir, 1, 224. Also, Ibn Manzür, Lisan, xt, 43: ‘Batūľ in 
the phrase, ‘the batāl of female creation’ has been generalised to mean the 
woman who is separated from other women because of her beauty and 
spirituality; thus, Fatima bint Muhammad has been called ‘the Bail,’ 
while the phrase containing another form of the word, ‘the mubattala of 
created beings’ may refer to any woman whose combination of beautiful 
features are perfectly matched. 

184 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 11, 388. 

185 The reference here is to a genre of writings which describe the 
merits ( fada’il) of the city of Jerusalem. 

186 Ibn al-Jawzi, Fada’il, 97-98. A similar version with the same chain 
ofauthorities is found in al- Wasiti, Fada’il, 45. 

187 Sahih Muslim, 1x, 174-75, Kitab al-Nikah, Bab istihbàb al-nikah 
li-man táqat nafsuhu wa wajada mu'na; Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, 
Fath, 1x, 112, Kitab al-Nikah, Bab 2 (no. 5066). Also see Mu‘jam Lanis, 
1274: ‘al-wija” is the container which a woman uses for the cleansing of 
blood. Thus the use of the word 'al-wija", is a reminder of both the 
cleansing aspect of fasting and, its consequent protection of the virgin 
from the fornicator. 

188 See 2:228-37 and 65:1-7 for the various conditions of widow- 
hoodand divorce, all of which allow the woman to remarry. Also, for the 
legal rulings in details of the ‘idda (the waiting period before remarriage), 
see Marghinàni, Hidaya, n, Bab al-‘idda. 

189 Sahih Muslim, vim, 68, Kitab al-i'tikaf. see 66, where Nawawi 
defines the i‘tikafas the living of an individual in the mosque in isolation 
from society for the special purpose of worship, and on p. 69, Nawawi says 
that it is generally accepted that the i‘tikaf must be practised in the mosque 
by any man who desires to do so, but Abū Hanifa says that for a woman it 
should be done in the place where she usually prays in her home; and on 
67, Nawawi states that the i‘tikafis mustahabb (legally allowed), but it is not 
legally required for a Muslim, even during the last ten days of Ramadan. 
And the obligation of the Muslim to fast the month of Ramadan does not 
contain the shart (condition) that he practise the i‘tikdf, rather that the i‘tikaf 
may be practised either for a limited period of days or for an hour or less. 
Nawawi adds that it has to be, however, by intention (iyya), and if the 
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person leaves, and then returns, he must state his intention (niyya) again. 
Also, Sahih al- Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, 1v, 271, Kitab al-I'tikaf, Bab 1 
(no. 2026); and for hadiths about the performing of the i‘tikafat times other 
than Ramadan, see 283, Bab 14, and pp. 284-85, Bab 15-16. 

190 Sahih Muslim, 1x, 175-76, Kitab al-Nikah; Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, m, 241; 259; 285. 

191 Sahih Muslim, rx, 177. See 176, where Nawawi comments that 
according to the scholars (*ulama"), ‘at-tabattul is the cutting off of rela- 
tions with the opposite sex and permanently rejecting marriage for the 
worship of God. And among the examples of this is Mary the Batil. He 
also includes Fatima the batül because of her distinction amongst the 
women of her time in terms of religious excellence. (But Fatima was not 
the batül in the sense that Mary was, the most obvious difference being 
that Fatima married ‘Ali and had children by him.) Nawawi, commenting 
on the mention of castration in the hadith, clarifies that this is a figure of 
speech, meaning that they would have severed relations with women and 
other attractions of this world, as the actual castration of human beings is 
forbidden (haram). 

192 Ibn al-Qayyim seems to be referring to the relationship between 
the specific nature ofthe first five ayat of the Chapter of Tahrim, the gen- 
eralisation of the specific in ayat 6-7, and the provision of models in 10-12 
as examples ofthe point made in the preceding ayat. 

193 The reference here is: (1) to the innocent but damaging behav- 
iour of ‘A’isha which made possible the false accusations against her and 
Safwan ibn Mu‘attal al-Musallami, made by Mista, a relative of Abū Bakr 
al-Siddiq, and by Hamna, the sister of one of the wives of the Prophet, 
Zaynab bint Jahsh. The incident, which is described in a very long hadith 
runs as follows: ‘A’isha had accompanied the Prophet (&) on a military 
expedition. After the battle, upon hearing the order to return to al- 
Madina, she realised that her necklace had broken at a site just outside of 
the encampment, and she went to look for the pieces. By the time she 
returned, the army had left, thinking that she was with them inside her 
covered litter. She waited in her place assuming that they would soon dis- 
cover that she was missing and return for her; eventually, she fell asleep. 
Safwan ibn Mu'attal also remained behind as he had fallen asleep earlier 
and missed the departure of the army. While walking about late at night, 
he discovered ‘A’isha sleeping. With the innocence of youth, she 
mounted his camel without conversation, and he led it forward to the site 
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where the army had stopped to rest. The evil slander that ensued caused 
personal and community problems to the degree that the major tribes of 
Aws and Khazraj almost came to blows. The matter was definitively con- 
cluded in ‘A’isha’s favour with the revelation of Qur'àn 12:18 which 
speaks of the prophet Joseph's (x5) innocence in the face of similar false 
accusations: see Sahih Muslim, xvi, 102-14, Kitab at-Tawba, Bab fi 
hadith al ifk wa qabül tawbat al-qadhif for the complete account; and 
(2)Hafsa, the wife of the Prophet, and her disclosure of his confidence; see 
Qur'àn 66:3, and Y üsuf ‘Ali’s comments: Holy Quran, 1569 note. 

194 Ibnal-Qayyim, Tafsir, 497. 

195 Ibid. 

196 The masculine form ‘al-siddiq,’ minus 'al-akbar is the title given 
to Abū Bakr, the first of the Four Righteous Caliphs. 

197 The masculine form 'al-musfafa' is one of the titles of the Prophet 
Muhammad (£8). 

198 Ibn al-Qayyim, Tafsir, 497-98. 

199 Qurtubi, Jami‘, xu, 172-73. 

200 Dhahabi, Siyar, 1, 134. Dhahabi states that al-Hakim confirms 
this hadith as sound. 

201 Ibid., rt, 92; Khazin, Tafsir, iv, 299 (on the authority of Anas ibn 
Malik; and Tirmidhi said it is a sound hadith (sahih); Razi, Tafsir, rt, 468; 
Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208 (a slightly different version, in which the order ofmen- 
tion is Mary, Asiya, Khadija, Fatima; on the authority of Aba Hurayra). 

202 Razi, Tafsir, u, 468. 

203 Qurtubi, Jami‘, iv, 83. 

204 Rüzbihan al-Bagli, ‘Ara’is, 1, 80. 

205 Ibn Manzür, Lisán, x, 193: 'al-siddiq is the grammatical form of 
mubalagha (intensification of the basic meaning) of sidq (truth, sincerity, 
correctness). It means the steadfast in being trustworthy, truthful, sincere 
of faith and belief, the one whose word is made credible by his deed.' The 
first example Ibn Manzür provides is Qur'an 5:75, stating that the mean- 
ing is that Mary is the possessor ofthese characteristics. 

206 See chap. 1 of this study in the discussion of the site of Jesus's birth 
for the refence to the Isra’ wa’l-Mi‘rdj.’ 

207 al-Wasiti, Fada’il, 49; Ibn al-Jawzi, Fadàá'il, 121, cf 35: al-Walid 
(d.193 AR) was a student ofal-*Uzà'i. See chap. 1 of this study for a discus- 
sion ofthe site of Mary's grave. 
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208 wali /waliyya: a friend [of God]; popularly expressed as ‘saint’. 

209 See the Chapter of Mary (19:51 and 54) for references to both 
Moses and Ishmael (&&) as combined messenger and prophet, while, for 
example, Aaron and Idris (#) are described as prophets only (19:53 and 
$6). Some commentators have identified Idris with the Biblical Enoch, 
who walked with God (Gen. v.21-24): see Yüsuf ‘Ali, trans., Holy 
Qur’an, 779, note. 

210 See al-Hallaj, Tawasin (commentary by R.üzbihàn al-Baqli), 160, 
cf2 for discussion of the question of whether or not there exists a historical 
distinction between the classification of prophet and messenger with ref- 
erence to the Prophet and Messenger Muhammad (£$). 

211 Suyürti, Fada’il, u, chap. 12, 88. Also see al-Kalbi's statement in 
rejection of prophethood for Mary: Qurtubi, Jami‘,tv, 83. 

212 al-ijmã = al-jama‘a 

213 Baydawi,1, 115. 

214 Yusuf ‘Ali, trans., The Holy Qur'an, 590, note. 

21$ Tabari, Jami‘, m1, 262. 

216 The Quraysh were the tribe ofthe Prophet Muhammad (&&). 

217 Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, v1, 473 Kitab al-Anbiya’, Bab 
46 (no. 3434); Tabari, Jami‘, t, 262; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, r, 363. Also, this 
hadith is among the very few hadiths of Bukhari of the category which 
has been criticised by some of the hadith scholars: see Siddiqi, Hadith 
Literature, 201 (category (e)) ‘praise ofa particular tribe.’ 

218 Tabari, Jami‘, m, 262. 

219 Ibn Hajar, Fath, VI, 473-474. 

220 Ibn Kathir, Qi;as, 11, 374. 

221 Ibid. 

222 Ibid. 

223 See Qur'an 44:30-33. 

224 See Yüsuf ‘Ali, trans., The Holy Qur'an, 1349, note. 

225 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 1, 375. 

226 His full name is ‘Ali ibn Ismail ibn Ishaq ibn Salim ibn ‘Abdullah 
ibn Misa ibn Bilal ibn Abi Burda al-Ash‘ari, born in Basra (d.324 AH): see 
Shorter Encycl. of Islam, 46. 

227 Ibn Kathir, Qi;as, 11, 375. 

228 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, ni, 81. 
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229 Ibn Manzür, Lisan, V, $6-$7, art. fitra: ‘An innate disposition to 
the Truth, i.e., that there is no god except God and that God is the Lord of 
all things and their Creator.’ Also Zirr and Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, 9: 
‘nature, innate character, original nature, primordial nature.’ 

230 Muslim, Sahih, xvi, 210, Kitab al-qadr, Bab kull mawlid ‘ala al- 
fitra. According to Nawawi, the meaning of ‘al-hidn’ is al-janb (the side), 
but it is also said to mean 'al-khaira' (the hip, waist). 

231 Ibid., xv, 119-20, Kitab al-fada’il, Bab fada’il ‘Isa; Sahih al- 
Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, vr, 469, Kitab al-Anbiya’, Bab 44 (no. 3431); 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad,11, 233; 274-75; 288; 292; 319; 368; Ibn Husàm al- 
Din, Kanz al-‘Ummal, 1, 503-4 (nos. 32354 and 32355); Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, 1, 142; Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1v, 68; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1, 359 and 
Qisas, ri, 370-71; Tabari, Jami‘, m1, 239-40 (Abü Hurayra's narration 
and those of other narrators); Khazin, Tafsir, 1, 225; Jalalayn, 1, 113; 
Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208. Ibn al-Athir elaborates on this hadith with the fol- 
lowing account: ‘Idols turned over on their heads at the birth of ‘Isa and 
the devils became terrified and went to Iblis, and they told him a [great] 
event had occured; so he [Iblis] flew to the place of ‘Isa’s birth and saw 
angels circling round it, and he knew this was the site of the event. And 
the angels would not let him approach ‘Isa. So, he [Iblis] returned to his 
associates and informed them about that, and he said: “No woman gave 
birth except that I was present and it is my desire that more will be mis- 
guided [as a result of my presence] than those who are rightly guided.” 
Tarikh, 1, 312. 

232 Qurtubi, Jami‘, rv, 68. Also see Qur'an 3:36‘... I crave Thy pro- 
tection for her and her offspring from Satan the outcast.’ 

233 Jalalayn, 1, 113. 

234 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, 1, 142. Tabari, Jami‘, ur, 239-40 and 
Tha‘labi, Qisas, 208 (on the authority of Qatáda). Rāzī criticises this 
hadith saying that he personally does not think that God would give this 
privilege to Mary and Jesus without giving it to all other prophets: see 
Mafatih, 1, 459. 

235 Muslim, Sahih, xvi, 162, Kitab sifa al-qiyama wa al-janna wa al- 
nar, Bab akthar al-a‘mal wa al-ijtihad fi al-‘ibada. 

236 Ibid., xv, 198, Kitab al-fada’il; and Nawawi defines ‘tharid’ as a dish 
preferred by the Prophet (&%) above all others, consisting of thin Arab bread 
soaked in a vegetable or meat stew. Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, vi, 
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446, Kitab al-Anbiyi, Bab 32 (no. 3411) and 472-73, Bab 47 (no. 3433): 
Also see 447, according to Ibn Hajar, ‘It is said that the wife of the Pharaoh, 
Asiya, was Müsà's aunt, and it is said that she was an Amalekite [of the peo- 
ple of Canaan], and it is said that she was the paternal cousin of Pharaoh’; 
Qurtubi, Jami‘, rv, 83; Ibn Kathir, Qisas, rt, 379; Wali Allah, Ta'wil, 52-53. 

237 Nawawi in Sahih Muslim, xv, 198. 

238 Ibn Kathir, Qisas, 11, 380. Also, Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, iv, 394: He 
includes a different version from the previously mentioned one, which 
includes Khadija as well as Mary and Asiya. 

239 Rosenthal, Muslim Scholar, 13: ‘The formula: Salla Allāhu ‘alayhi 
wa sallama, is reserved for prophets and angels, and used immediately after 
they have been mentioned. According to custom and religious law, this 
formula is restricted to prophets and angels.’ 

240 The reference is to the *ulamá' of the medieval Spanish Muslims. 

241 Qurtubi’s clarification seems to be based on the following dya: 
"Whoso obeyeth God and the messenger, they are with those unto whom 
God hath shown favour, ofthe prophets and the saints and the martyrs and 
the righteous. The best of company are they!’ (4:68). 

242 Qurtubi, Jami‘, 1v, 83. 

243 Ibid., 1v, 82; 86; x1, 338. 

244 Ibid., x1, 9o. 

24$ see Qur'an 19:16-21. 

246 Qurtubi, Jami‘, VI, 251. 

247 Ibn Hajar, Fath, vi, 447. 

248 Ibid., 470. 

249 Ibid., 470; 447-48. Ibn Hajar further asserts that it has been trans- 
mitted on the authority of al-Ash‘ari that there have been some prophets 
amongst wornen. 

250 Ibn Hazm, Fisal, v, 12. 

251 Ibid., 12-13. 

252 Ibid., 13. 

253 Also see Qur'an 20:38-40. 

254 See the hadith cited above in this chapter: ‘Among men, there are 
many who have been perfect...” 

25$ Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 14, and 12-14 for all previous references to Ibn 
Hazm's discussion of Mary as prophetess. 
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256 Razi, Tafsir, 11, 461. 

257 Ibid., 457. Also see Ibn Hazm's logical discussion of these points 
above. 

258 Razi, Tafsir, 11, 467. 

259 Ibid., 468. 

260 awliya’ (plural of wali): friends of God; popularly, ‘saints.’ 

261 al-Isfara’ini was one of Ibn Fürak's teachers of Ash ‘arite theology: 
see Encycl. of Islam (new ed.) 111, 766. See footnote 263 below for Ibn Fürak. 

262 Qushayri, Risdla, 11, 660. 

263 Qushayri studied with Abü Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn 
Fürak al-Ansari al-Isbahani (c.941/330—1015/406), an Ash'arite theolo- 
gian and traditionist. His writings include discussions of whether a saint 
may know he isa saint and the sinlessness of prophets, and other theologi- 
cal topics: see Watt’s article in Encycl. of Islam (new ed.), nr, 766-67. 

264 Qushayri, Risala, 661. 

265 Qushayri, Risála, u, 662. However, Qushayri's condition does 
not apply to Mary with respect to her miraculous provisions or her 
encounter with Gabriel at the time of the annunciation or the miracle of 
her conception of Jesus, none of which were provided as a result of her 
desire and request (du‘a’) for them. 

266 al-Qushayri, Risdla, 1, 664. 

267 Ibid. 

268 Ibid., 667. Also see Baljon, ‘Prophetology’, 73 for his reference to 
Shah Wali Allah's differentiation between prophets, hakims and walis: 
‘Unlike the prophets and hakims, the walis cannot give effective guidance 
to the community as a whole, because they are not in possession of the 
theoretical as well as the practical knowledge, a combination which is 
requisite to leadership. ’ 

269 Qushayri, Risala, 11, 667. 

270 Qushayri, Lafa’if, 1, 249; 254. 

271 Shah Wali Allah, Ta’wil, 5, 52-53. Baljon, ‘Prophetology’, 74; 
also see 69: Baljon says that Ibn ‘Arabi uses al- Wilayah (the state of being a 
saint) as the basis for all spiritual ranks, whereas that of prophet is impor- 
tant to Shah Wali Allah. 

272 Usually described as al-‘aql al-fa‘‘al. 

273 Based on Baljon's synthesis of al-Khayr al- Kathir, khizdna, 4,7: see 
Baljon, ‘Prophetology’, 74. Sim: secret; secret heart, inner consciousness; 
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seat of the light of Unity (tawhid): see Zirr and Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, 
xxii for further references to this complex subject. 

274 Shah Wali Allah, Ta'wil, 5. 

275 Baljon, ‘Prophetology’, 74. 

276 Shah Wali Allah, Ta'wil, 52-53. 

277 Ibid., $3-56. For reference to John, see Qur'àn (3:38-40) and 
(19:15). 

278 Ghurab, Tafsir Ibn “Arabi, m, 39, 46. 

279 Ibid., 39. 

280 Ghurab, Tafsir Ibn * Arabi, m, 45. 

281 al-haqq: ‘The Real can be viewed in respect of the Essence or in 
respect ofthe name Allah. The terms Essence and Divinity are applied to the 
same Reality, but from different points of view.’ Chittick, Sufi Path, 49. 

282 Zirr and Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, xii: ‘jadhb = attraction by 
Allah of whom He chooses.’ Also see ad-Darqawi, Sufi Master, 
Burckhardt, trans. & notes, 4; cf. note 1: ‘One who is attracted by the 
divine attraction, the spiritual person whose Spirit is continuously absent 
from the plane of the sense and reason.’ 

283 ‘Murāqaba is the constant state of [spiritual] vigilance such that 
there is nota moment in which the slave [of Allah] forsakes it,’ Ibn “Arabi, 
Futühàt, u, 209 (Bab 126 fi ma‘rifat maqam al-muráqaba). Just prior to this 
definition, Ibn ‘Arabi describes three aspects of the station of muraqaba, 
the last of which applies to its use in the above text of Rüzbihàn: ‘And the 
third muragaba is that one sits in observation of his "heart" [organ of the 
nil/spirit] and his nafs [passional soul/ego]—the outer and the inward— 
in order to see the traces/signs of his Lord in them, then he acts, taking 
into account what he sees of the traces/signs of the Lord.' (Ibid.) Also see 
Futühàt, 1, 176 (Bab 22, Manzil al-barakat) for Ibn ‘Arabi’s explanation of 
muráqaba in the context of the state achieved by the seeker of barakat al- 
ziydda. Also see Zirr and Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, 26 who quote Ibn 
Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrár that muraqaba is: ‘sitting upon the carpet of watch- 
fulness and rendering sincere your inner life until there remains nothing 
that He has forbidden.' See Chittick, Sufi Path, 348 for his definition of 
muráqaba. See Ghurab, Tafsir Ibn ‘Arabi, 11, 43, for Ibn ‘Arabi’s perception 
of Mary's state of vigilance and the nature of Gabriel. 

284 Zirrand Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, 71 for Shaykh Muhammad al- 

Jamal ar-Rifa'i ash-Shadhdhuli’s description of jabanit: ‘And the stations 
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of the Way lead to the reservoir of al-jabanit (the World of Sovereignty or 
the Presence of the Secrets) from whence the brilliant lights of his 
[Muhammad's] Secret pour out in abundance . . . The World of 
Sovereignty (al-jabanit) is like the sea whose shores are the gardens which 
are watered by the reservoirs. The lights ofthe Prophet are the water used 
to irrigate those gardens and it is constantly flowing in great effusion.’ Also 
see 23 for the diagram in which jabanit, is just above al-malakit. 

285 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühat, u, 176 (Bab 91 fi ma‘rifat al-wara‘ wa asrarihi), 
in which he explains that the effects of the union of the property of 
Divine Attributes with the station of the slave of God manifests itself in 
the slave's world of mulk, his world of jabanit and/or his world of malakit. 
Cf. note 287 below for differences in translation of mulkand malaküt. 

286 In addition to the usual geographical meaning of the word ‘East’, 
the East in Islamic mysticism represents a metaphysical orientation which 
isgenerally understood to be the point(s) oforientation ofthe spirit which 
open(s) to spiritual ascent from one world to the next higher one, in this 
case the malaküt to the jabarit. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futiihat, 1, 107 (Bab s fi ma‘rifat 
asrar Bismillah al-Rabhmàn al-Rahim—Wasl qawlihi al-Rahman), 
defines al-mashriq as: ‘The orientation existing in the line (between the 
Known and the Unknown) [. . .] And the manifestation (of light) which 
results from the acceptance, by Allah's Will, to go wherever one is carrie 
by His Will (al-zahir al-murakkab); see the poem on the same page descrit 
ing 'al-zahir as ‘light.’ Also see Futihát, 1, 203-6 (Bab 31 fi ma'rifat usit 
al-rukkab) in which Khidr is the primary example of the rukkab. 

287 Chittick, Sufi Path, 282 translates ‘mulk’ as ‘the kingdom’ and 
*malaküt' as ‘the domain’; this book; however, will follow Winter's trans- 
lation of these terms: see al-Ghazali, Remembrance of Death (Winter trans. 
& notes), xxi, “alam al-malakit: the world of the Attributes, in contrast to 
“alam al-mulk: the material world’; and 139, cf (B): ‘The Kingdom, the 
highest of the three planes of existence found in al-Ghazili's cosmology’; 
and 149: ‘Upon his death, man passes from the Terrestrial and Visible 
Realm (‘alam al-mulk wa’l-shahada) to the Realm of the Unseen and the 
Kingdom (‘alam al-ghayb wa’l-malakiit).’ On p. 150, al-Ghazali explains 
that if the veil is removed from the ‘heart’s eye’, man can behold the 
Kingdom—i.e., such as the prophets, the awliya’ and in dreams for other 
righteous persons. 

288 Zirr and Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, xi: ‘al-himmah = ardent 
effort; extreme longing for Allah, spiritual will.’ 
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289 Zirr and Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, 23; diagram of the realms of 
existence, illustrating that “dha is the Ultimate Essence which man can 
perceive, as man is incapable of perceiving the Unknowable, Ultimate 
Essence; and viii: ‘adh-dhat = essence, ipseity; that which displays sifat 
(attributes) but which is beyond the hypostases, the ground, the universal 
medium.’ Also see Burckhardt's note in Darqàwi, Letters, 20: ' Adh-dhat is 
the Essence in the absolute meaning of the word [as far as man can per- 
ceive], the ultimate reality to which all qualities relate.’ 

290 al-azal: ‘beginninglessness’: see Chittick, Sufi Path, 62, 64, 100. 
see Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühiát, 1, 160 (Bab 16 fi ma'rifat al-manzil as-salafiyya wa 
al-'ulüm al-kawniyya, Fasl: wa amma ma‘rifat al-haqq min hadha al- 
manzil): ‘And to us, there is no difference of opinion about the fact that 
the Essence cannot be known, rather non-anthropomorphic Attributes 
are emanated from It—descriptions [at the level] of the temporal world 
[al-hadath], among which is Eternity [al-qidam] and Beginninglessness [al- 
azal], which frees Its existence of [the characteristic of limitation]’; and in 
I, 188 of Bab 26, Ibn ‘Arabi provides knowledge of ‘the secret’ of al-azal. 
For Chittick's translation of the above passage (i.e., Futāhāt, t, 160), see 
Sufi Path, 62. 

291 For gidam, see previous footnote. For ‘mushahada,’ see Chittick, 
Sufi Path, 225: ‘Another important synonym for unveiling is ‘witnessing’ 
[shuhid, mushahada]. This term has a wider sense than unveiling since it is 
commonly used for sight as well as insight,’ and see 225-28 fora clear pre- 
sentation and discussion of the term and of Ibn ‘Arabi’s texts on its 
technical meaning. 

292 al-kubra: i.e., the word which outranks all others. 

293 ‘Of in the sense of belonging to; i.e., that Allah is the sole Master 
ofall His creations. 

294 Chittick, Sufi Path, 37: ‘Ibn al-‘Arabi and others employ the 
word ‘reality’ (haqiqa) in a number of senses [. . .] The Shaykh [Ibn 
*Arabi] often employs it more or less synonymously with name. A reality 
is the Divine Essence considered in respect of a particular relationship 
which It assumes with the creatures. This relationship may be specified 
by a revealed name, in which case the name demonstrates the reality. 
Strictly speaking, the reality is then the name itself, while the revealed 
name is the “name ofthe name".' 

295 R üzbihàn al-Baqli, ‘Ara’is, 11, 7. see Smith and Haddad, ‘The 
Virgin', 183-84 for McCarthy's quite beautiful translation of this text, 
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which maintains the spirit of the original. Also see ‘Abd el-Jalil, Marie et 
l'Islam, 80 for a literal translation into French of this text, a translation 
devoid ofthe intended mystical meanings. 

296 See fuller definition of al-fifrain footnote 229. 

297 Badawi, Batül, 27-28. 

298 The Qur'àn states that Allah has sent an apostle to every commu- 
nity (umma) (10:47; 16:36; 23:44; 40:45). Messengers cited by name in the 
Qur'an are: Nüh (71:1), Lüt (7:80). Isma'il (19:55), Müsa (2:87), Shu‘ayb 
(7:85), Hüd (11:50), Salih (7:73), Jesus (3:49), and Muhammad (48:28- 
29). Abraham (87:19), Moses (87:19), Jesus (19:30), and Muhammad 
(48-29) are cited as having been given a Book. Although there is evidence 
of the Books of Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, as well as their respective 
spiritual communities, the Book of Abraham is no longer extant. For 
those scholars who do not differentiate between messenger (rasāl) and 
prophet (nabi), the number listed would be considerably greater. See 
Shorter Encycl. of Islam, 470. 

299 Nasr, Ideals, 43-44. Also see Barr, ‘Isa’, xxxit,4 (1989), 257, 
note. 

300 For this reason, in controversial exegeses, the Prophet 
Muhammad has been described as the counterpart of Mary (not Jesus), 
both being the vehicle of the Word: see Ibn ‘Arabi, Futtihat, 1, 111, Bab 5 
fi ma‘rifat asrar Bismillah al-Rahmin al-Rahim wa al-Fatiha min jami‘at 
al-wujüh, Fasl fi asrar Umm al-Qur'an min tariq khass. Also, Hitti, Islam 
and the West, 13. 

301 Ifone is addressing the traditional Sunni perspective on Mary, the 
Rev. Kerr's assessment that it is an overstatement to say that ‘Most Muslim 
commentators accept Mary as a prophet’ seems valid (See Kerr, ‘Mary’, 
17). However, based on the classical Sunni sources examined, I have not 
found evidence for McAuliffe's conclusion that Mary is 'backstaged' by 
Fatima (‘Chosen ofall women’, 28) nor for her conclusion that the ‘major- 
ity of Sunnis’ would confirm that ' Fátima's status as the first female in Islam 
is unchallenged’ (28). Her strongest bases for this conclusion appear to be 
non-Sunni sources (23; 26-27). Also see ‘Abd-el-Jalil, Marie et I’Islam, 76- 
77, for his general assessment that Mary is superior to Fatima in Islam. 

302 diwan: a collection of poetry. 

303 Littmann, 'Islamische-arabische Heiligenlieder', 110-35. Littmann 
states that he found the ditvan in a small publication entitled Mahasin al-durar 
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fi diwan al-dabb wa'l-hajar, Cairo: al-Maktaba al-Mulükiyya, n.d., and he 
had it recited in Egyptian colloquial to the rhythm of the tamborine by 
Mahmüd Sidqi, his assistant/informant (Gewahrsmann). He also notes 
that the rhyming scheme of this ditwan (a, a, a, b) differs from the usual (a, a, 
b, a) see 1o 1-2. 

304 See Qur'àn 19:16-32 for the section about Mary, Pickthall trans., 
Glorious Koran, 395: 'Surah Maryam is a Makkan surah, except for ayats 57 
and 71, which were revealed in Al-Madinah.' 

305 See Umm Salama's account in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1, 289-90; Ibn 
Kathir's presentation (Sira, 11, 17-21, and 20), which culminates with Umm 
Salama’s account only; also Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 1, 201-3; V, 290- 
92, for Umm Salama's account only; also Bayhaqi, Dala’il, n, 70-73 (a 
well-organised presentation, which clearly separates the accounts by differ- 
ent narrators). Maqdisi, Bad’, 1v, 152 (a brief summary, basically containing 
the same elements found in Umm Salama's account, but lacking sources.) 

306 The term 'Morisco' was used to describe the secret Muslims who 
remained in Spain after the fall of Granada in 1492, having been nominal- 
ly baptised: see Diccionario, 694; Lomax, Reconquest, 172. The majority of 
Moriscos continued to adhere to the fard (obligatory) practices in Islam, 
the legal tenets (Maliki law for most), and the voluntary acts; see Lenker, 
‘Rihla’, 70; Longas y Bartibás, Vida, xviv; Encyel. of Islam (new ed.), r, 497; 
García-Arenal, Los Moriscos, 89-95; De Bunes, Los Moriscos, 76; Gayangos, 
“Language and Literature,’ 78. The language of many Morisco texts is 
Aljamía (from Ar. ‘al-‘ajamiyya’): see Diccionario, 51. Aljamía generally 
represents the Romance language written in Maghribi Arabic characters, 
while preserving technical Islamic expressions through the use of a fac- 
simile of the Arabic phrase. For the other definitions, see Epalza, 
"Manuscritto', 35 and Gayangos, 'Language and Literature', 92. 

307 Chejne's assessment that the Moriscos ‘devoted more space’ to 
the Islamic conception of Christ ‘owing to the Christian environment in 
which they lived and to the need to give ample proof ofthe truth of Islam 
vis-à-vis Christianity’ (Islam and the West, 108) appears to be equally 
applicable to Maryam. 

308 al-hajji: the pilgrim. 

309 Encycl. of Islam (new ed.), 1, 405. 

310 Prior to the advent of aeroplanes, participation in the pilgrimage 
to Makka involved a long, arduous journey by land, and by sea, 
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depending on the country of origin of the pilgrim. The journey could 
take a year or more, traversing those countries which were along the 
established routes. Crossing Egypt formed part of one of the main pil- 
grimage routes. 

311 This is my literal translation of the meaning and unfortunately 
does not conserve the beauty ofthe original. 

312 ‘Figuera’ = fig tree. Pano y Ruata, Las Coplas del Peregrino de Puey 
Monón, 63. From the subsequent verses, it appears to be a miraculous tree. 

313 Ibid., 63-64. 

314 Las Coplas, 65-66. 

315 Ar.: al-khutba = sermon. 

316 Longás y Bartibás, Vida, 169. 

317 Hegyi, Cinco Leyendas, 105-106: My translation of Hegyi's 
transliteration of the Aljamiado text follows. Also see Longás y Bartibás, 
Vida, 105-96 for his Spanish translation of this text. 

318 See Harvey, ‘Literary Culture’; and Narváez, “El Mancebo,’ 109- 
I$. This sixteenth-century Aljamia manuscript, no. LXII, is found in the 
collection of Ribera and Asín, Instituto de Filología, Madrid. 

319 See for example footnote 326 below. After transliterating this sec- 
tion ofthe manuscript, I adjusted my English translation to conform with 
that of Narváez’ Spanish translation, with a few footnoted exceptions. 

320 See Narváez, ‘El Mancebo’, 110, who cites this expression for its 
pointed depiction of Mary's virginity. 

321 Sahih Muslim, xvi, 210, Kitab al-qadr, Bab kull mawlüd ‘ala al- 
fitra, for the sound hadith: ‘There is no child born without the touch 
[prod] of Satan [. . .] except the son of Mary and his mother.’ 

322 Appears to be ‘votiva,’ i.e., ‘one who was offered by a vow’. 

323 The corresponding term in Islamic mysticism is ‘himma.’ 

324 via = Ar.: fariga. 

325 ‘Adoptiva’ according to Narvaez, ‘El Mancebo’, 109. The refer- 
ence may be to Zachariah’s guardianship. 

326 Asa jewel is set in silver or gold—both the Spanish word 'engas- 
tonado’ (Old Sp. for ‘engastado’) and its corresponding Arabic term 
‘murakkab’ have this meaning. For the underlying mystical meaning, see 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Futūhāt, 1, 202. 

327 In this context, ‘hija’ appears to mean ‘nun’: see Diccionario, $45 
(def. no. 3). 
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328 Narváez, 'El Mancebo', 109 does not translate this term, presum- 
ably part of El Mancebo's special religious vocabulary. 

329 This is meant allegorically. 

330 See Chittick, Sufi Path, 49; Zirr and Durkee, Shadhdhuliyyah, 1, 
viii, 23, for the mystical meaning of this expression in Islam. 

331 Abdo = Ar.: “‘abid’ (slaves of Allah). Narvaez, ‘El Mancebo’, 109 
renders ‘abdo tomadox' as one word ‘abdutumados’ (dedicated, consecrated). 

332 Narvaez, ‘El Mancebo’, rog, translates ‘nozimientos’ as ‘daños’, per- 
haps from nuez (vomica: a poisonous fruit), i.e., something which is harmful. 

333 Asud = Ar.: al-sadd: barrier. Narvaez, ‘El Mancebo’, 110, in 
which she says that E] Mancebo dedicated a chapter to this theme. He says 
that ‘el-asuwd’, is a light of invisible darkness (lámpara de tinieblas invisibles), 
and the Qur’anic commentators distinguish three types of 'el-asuwd', one 
of which applies to Mary: Another 'asuwd' [is] that of [Divine] Grace, 
which the sages appease by the means of the virtue inherent in certain 
‘aleas’ (verses, sūras) of the Qur'àn. Gabriel uses this 'asuwd' to aid the just 
and the wise in their tribulations. Thus, it is a question of Divine favour 
that is obtained by means of virtue and that permits the intervention of 
Gabriel on the side of the believer. It is undoubtedly this 'asuwd' of 
[Divine] Grace that Mary possesses. 

334 Narváez, ‘El Mancebo’, 109 renders ‘anpara’ as ‘lámpara’ (light). 

335 L.e., not to protect the eyes, but to protect the heart. 

336 This may be compared to the text of Rüzbihan al-Baqli, see 
‘Ara’is, 1, 7; and Ibn ‘Arabi, Furühát, 11, 209, Bab 126 fi ma‘rifat maqam al- 
muraqaba, the third definition, for a relevant understanding of muraqaba 
in Islamic mysticism. 

337 See Qur'an 5:47-51. 

338 See Waddy, Women, 34, who especially cites the mihrab of the 
mosque of Santa Sophia in Istanbul. 

339 TheJuyiishi Mosque and tomb was built in 478/1085 by the wazir 
Badr al-Jamili to hold his sepulchre: see Encyd. of Islam (new ed.), rt, 863. ` 

340 qibla: the direction which Muslims face when performing the rit- 
ual prayers. The second qiblais the Ka‘ba. 

341 The first qibla was Jerusalem. Prior to approximately sixteen and a 
half months after the Hijra (emigration) to al-Madina, the qibla for the 
Muslims was Jerusalem. Qur'àn 2:142-43; Yüsuf ‘Ali (trans), Holy 
Qur'an; and Shorter Encycl. of Islam, 260. 
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Notes to Appendix 


1 Haykal, Hayat, 118. Also, Grabar, Islamic Art, 80: “When the 
Ka'bah was rebuilt in 605, it was done by a foreign carpenter with the help 
ofa Coptic assistant.’ 

2 Parrinder, Jesus, 66 (via the Encycl. of Islam via Cresswell). Also, 
Cresswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 2, 97. 

3 Azraqi, Akhbar. (Although in r, 73 Azraqi makes a general state- 
ment that he uses Wahb ibn Munabbih as a transmitter.] 

4 Ibrahimal-Khalil (&): Abraham, the beloved friend of God. 

$  Azraqi, Akhbar, 1, 165-66. 

6 Ibid., 165, cf. (5). 

7 Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, Fath, vu, 16: Kitab al-Maghazi, 
Bab (48) (no. 4288); also vt, 387, Kitab al-Anbiyà, Bab (8) (nos.3351-52) 
for further versions. 

8 Ibid., vni, 17. 

9 Abū Dawid, Sunan, 1v, 74; Kitab al-Libàs (Suwar) (no. 4156). 
Also Azraqi, Akhbar, 1, 166, cf. (5). 

10 Waqidi, Maghāzī, rt, 834. There is another apparently corrupi 
account, which begins with ‘Zuhri used to say,’ and states that the Proph: 
(&) saw a picture of Mary, ‘and he placed his hand over it; then he sai 
Erase all the pictures, except the picture of Abraham’. 

11 Ibid. 

I2 Azraqi, Akhbar, 1, 165, cf. (s). 

13 Ibid. 

14 The above version is from Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad, t, 104 (for 
I4 other versions, see vols. 1, 2, 4, and 6); Sahih al-Bukhari in Ibn Hajar, 
Fath, X, 391-393; Kitab al-Libas, see Bab (94) for Jibril's refusal to enter. . .; 
Bab (95) for ‘A’isha and the cushion with pictures. . . ; Bab (96) fora com- 
parison of the creator of pictures with the usurer . . . ; Sahih Muslim, xiv, 
84, Kitab al-Libàs wa az-Zina, Bab Tahrim Sūra al-Hayawan; Abi 
Dawid, Sunan, 1v, 42-43, Kitab al-Libas (Suwar) (no. 4152); Nasà'i, 
Sunan, vu, 185, Kitab as-Sayd and vin, 212, Kitab az-Zina. Also see 
Grabar, Islamic Art, chap. 4, ‘Islamic Attitudes toward the Arts.’ 

15 Sahih Muslim, XIV, 91. 

I6 Ibid., 84. 
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17 Sahih al-Bukhàri in Ibn Hajar, Fath, vit, 187-88. Kitab Manaqib al- 
Ansar, Bab (37) (no. 3873). See 189, Ibn Hajar says this (conversation) 
occurred after the second emigration to Abyssinia. (This abhorrence ofa 
place of worship containing pictures and other images demonstrated by 
the Prophet was equally strong in the caliphs, see al-Suyüti, Fada’il, r, 239, 
for ‘Umar’s reaction to praying in the Church of Mary.) 

18 Sahih Muslim, x1v, 92-93, Kitab al-Libas wa az-Zina, Bab Tahrim 
Taswir Sürat al-Hayawan. 

19 Azraqi, Akhbar, 1, 165, cf. (s) for Mulhas’ statement. 

20 The qàdi is a judge whose decisions are based on Islamic law 
(Shari'a). 

21 See Shorter Encycl. of Islam, $54, for mention of those scholars who 
assert that all images are forbidden in Islam and for the justification of 
their position. 
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Bayt Lahm (Bethlehem), 34, 38, 112 

Bayt al-Maqdis (the Holy 
Enclosure; the Temple area of 
the Haram ash Sharif); it may 
also refer to the greater area of 
Jerusalem (modern name: al- 
Quds), 23, 25, 73, 106, 109, 
112, 114 

Bethlehem (see Bayt Lahm) 


Bible, 9, 107 

bil ma rif: the best you can 

bint: [the]daughter [of], 23, 43, 
106, 123-24 

birth, 22, 24, 27, 33—37, 54, 60, 
67, 84, 90, 125, 127 

al-Bukhiri, 22, 47, 49, 51, 58, 102, 
104, 106, 112-13, 117-24, 
126-27,137-38 

Cairo (al-Qihira), 5, 13, 17, 19, 
40, 97—98, 100, 114, 134 

Canaan, 128 

chaste/ chastity, 31, 43, 57, 65, 67, 
69—70, 96 

Chejne, 134 

children, 15, 17, 23, 46, 50,75, 79, 
113, 124 

Christian/Christianity, 10, 16, 21, 
28, 40—42, 65, 78, 97, 101, 
111, 122, 134 

Companions ofthe Prophet 
Muhammad (as-sahdaba), 30, 
34, 68, 71, 81, 102 

conception, 23, 29-33, 35, 52, 54, 
57, 60, 72, 92, 129, 134 

Courtois, 9, 112 

cradle, 37—38, 51, 57, 61, 90, 112 

al-Dahdih (cemetery of al-Faradis 
in Damascus), 43 

ad-Dahhiak, 30,71 

Damascus, 18, 38-39, 43, 107, 115 

David (the prophet Dawid), 
22-23, 47, 59, 73, 102-4, 106, 
110, 114, 121, 137 

death, 5, 22, 24, 35-36, 41-42, 
58-60, 68, 113, 116-17, 131 

devout/devoutness, 12, 20, 61, 96 

al-Dhahabi, 122 

adh-dhat: essence; ipsiety; Adh- 
Dhat: the Essence in the 
absolute meaning, the 
Ultimate Reality, 132 
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diwan: collection of poetry, 
133-34 

doctrine/doctrinal, 5, 50-51, 
86 

du'à^: voluntary supplication, 39, 
61, 79, 87-88, 98-99, 129 

East (mashriq), 29, 131 

Egypt, 19, 38, 40, 51, 97, 113, 135 

Elijah, 57 

Elizabeth (‘Asiy4), 32, 73, 108 

Ephesus (Afsus): today called 
Kucuk Menderes, in west 
Turkey, south of Izmir, 42, 
115-16 

Eve (Hawwa’), 72, 92, 113 

Faradis, 43 

fast/fasting, 33—35, 37, 60, 68, 96, 
112, 121, 123 

Fátima: daughter ofthe Prophet 
Muhammad; wife of ‘Ali; 
mother of Hasanand Husayn, 
12, 26-27, 63-65, 71-72, 
75-76, 80-81, 122-25, 
133 

fitra: an innate disposition to the 
Truth; primordial character, 
78, 91-92, 125, 131, 135 

al-Ghazali, 99, 118, 131 

Gabriel (Jibril), 27, 30—31, 34, 60, 
64, 71, 73, 81, 85, 89, 109-12, 
129-30, 136 

gharib: strange (see also hadith), 
39, 64 

ghusl: the major ritual ablution 
which entails the washing of 
the entire body, 28, 56 

God (see Allah) 

Gospels, 29, 42, 115 

Greek, 107 

grotto, 28, 30 


guardian/guardianship, 24-26, 29, 


44,55, 109 


al-hadath: the temporal world, 
132 

hadith/hadiths (Ar. plur. ahadith): 
saying of the Prophet 
Muhammad or the 
Companions. Hadith clasifica- 
tions: saliili: sound: hasan: 
good; qawwi: strong; gharib: 
strange; bafil: erroneous; 
matnik/munkar: rejected: 
mawdii*: forged. (For “chain of 
authorities," see isndd), 11, 14, 
18-22 ff (throughout text) 

Hafsa: wife of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 70, 125 

Hajar (Hagar, the mother of 
Ishmael), 56, 120 

hajj: the greater pilgrimage, which 
includes specific rites at the 
Holy sanctuary of Mecca and at 
Mount Arafat, which is 
believed to be the place where 
Adamand Eve reunited after 
the expulsion from Paradise, 
the symbolic stoning of Iblis, 
and concludes with the Feast of 
the Sacrifice, a reminder of 
Abraham's intended sacrifice 
of his son. 97, 134 

hakim (sage; wise man), 89-90, 
129 

al Hakim, 48, 79, 122, 125 

Hanna (see Anna, the mother of 
Maryam) 

al-ltagiqa: the Reality, 92 

al-haqq: the Real, 130, 132 

halal: allowed, 65 

haram: forbidden, 65, 105, 124 

Haram ash-Sharif: the Holy sanc- 
tuary of Mecca or of Medina or 
ofJerusalem, 61 

Hàrün (see Aaron) 
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Hartt and Marüt: figuratively, 
angelic beings; good men; the 
Marut of ancient Babylon 
(Qur'an 2:102), 42, 115 

Hasan: grandson of the Prophet 
Muhammad, son of ‘Ali and 
Fatima, 27 

al-Hasan al-Basri, 17—20, 22, 24, 
26-28, 30, 33—36, 39—42, 
47-49, 51, 56, 58-65, 67-73, 
75-77, 79-82, 85-86, 88, 
90—92, 99-100, 102, 104, 
106-34, 136-38 

Hawwa' (see Eve) 

heaven, 12, 52, 109 

Hebrew, 22, 107-8, 110 

Herod, 22, 38, 40, 42, 52, 98, 114 

hijra: emigration, 136. The first 
hijra ofthe Muslims from 
Mecca to Abyssinia (AD 615). 
The second hijra of the Mus- 
lims from Mecca to Abyssinia 
(c. 615-616). The hijra ofthe 
Prophet to Medina (AD 623), 
which marks the beginning of 
the Muslim calender=au or 
Heg. or n. or h. 136 

himma: ardent effort; extreme 
longing for Allah, spiritual will, 
91, 131, 135 

Hüd (the Apostle sent to the ‘Ad 
people), 133 

Husayn: grandson ofthe Prophet 
Muhammad, son of ‘Ali and 
Fatima, 27, 

Iblis: the chief devil of the jinns, 
113, 127 

Ibn ‘Abbas, 18—19, 23, 30, 33, 35, 
39, 64, 102, 111, 122 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 111-12 

Ibn ‘Arabi, 60, 90-91, 99, 110, 114, 
119, 121, 129-33, 135-36 


Ibn al-‘As, ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr, 
34, 47, 49, 71, 101, 107, 118, 
129, 132 

Ibn al-*Ás, ‘Amr, 34, 47, 49, 71, 
101, 107, 118, 129, 132 

Ibn ‘Asakir, 18, 34, 43, 64-65, 
111, 116, 122 

Ibn Batrita, 116 

Ibn Fürak, 87, 129 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, 19, 47, 58, 
76, 82, 102, 106—7, 112-13, 
117-24, 126-28, 134, 137-38 

Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad, 18-19, 47, 
59, 68, 79, 104, 121, 124, 127, 
134, 137 

Ibn Hazm, 82-85, 128-29 

Ibn Hisham, 19, 28, 106, 109, 115, 
117 

Ibn Ishaq, 23, 28—29, 42, 106, 108, 
110, 115, 126 

Ibn Jarir, 30, 108, 112-13 

Ibn Kathir, 19, 34, 39, 51, 56, 
63-65, 76-77, 80-81, 106-14, 
117, 119-23, 126-28, 134 

Ibn Khuzayma, 79 

Ibn Maja, 48 

Ibn Manzir, 123, 125, 127 

Ibn Mas'üd, 30, 67, 104 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (Ibn al- 
Qayyim), 29, 69-70, 110, 
124-25 

Ibn Qutayba, 108, 110, 112-13 

Ibn Sa‘d, 19, 34, 63, 106, 137 

Ibrahim (see Abraham) 

*idda: the waiting period fora 
woman before remarriage, 123 

idols, 101, 127 

Idris (a Prophet, whom some 
scholars have identified with 
the Biblical Enoch), 81, 126 

ijma = jama‘a: the consensus ofthe 
scholars, 47, 74 
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Ikhwin as-Safa’ (the Brothers of 
Purity), 119 

imagination (fawahhum), 83 

Imàm: Caliph; scholarly religious 
authority; leader of communal 
prayer, 87, 98, 118 

‘Imran (Joachim, the father of 
Mary); also, the family of 
‘Imran, 22-24, 31, 36, 43, 53, 
56, 63—64, 69, 75, 79, 99, 106 

inspiration,arising from instinct (il- 
ham), 5, 12, 30, 83, 86, 100, 112; 
divine inspiration (wahyi), 30 

intercession, 104—5 

‘Isa ibn Maryam (the prophet 
Jesus), 27, 101-2, 111 

Isaac (the prophet Ishaq), 15, 22, 
43, 58, 84, 102, 117, 126 

Isaiah, 113 

al-Isfara'ini, 129 

Ishaq (see Isaac) 

Ishmael (the prophet Isma‘il), 15, 
22, 43, 58, 102, 117, 126! 

Isma‘il (see Ishmael) 

isnad (chain of authorities), 30, 64, 
103, 117, 122 

al-Isra’ wa al-Mi‘raj: the miraculous 
night journey (al-isra’) of the 
Prophet Muhammad and his 
ascension (al-mi‘raj) from 
Jerusalem to the seven heavens 
on the 27th of the Islamic 
month, Rajab), 112 

Israel (Isra"il), 15, 21, 35, 39, 65, 
105, 108, 112-13, 116 

Isrá'il (see Israel) 

Isra’ili sources (Isra’iliyyat): a tech- 
nical term referring to data 
which traditional Muslim 
Scholars identify as originating 
from Christian or Jewish 
sources, 21, 65, 116 


i'tikaf. the World of Sovereignty 
or the Prescence of the Secrets, 
68, 123-24 

Jacob (the prophet Ya‘qib), 15, 
22, 43, 84, 106 

Jadhb: attraction, 130 
majdhüb: one whom Allah 
chooses for the divine attrac- 
tion to Him, 91 

Jafar, 49 

al-janna: Paradise, 127 

Jerusalem (Bayt al-Maqdis; the city 
ofal-Quds), 13, 23, 29, 31, 
33-34, 38, 40, 43, 61, 64, 66, 
106-7, 110, 112-13, 123, 126 

Jesus (‘Isa ibn Maryam), 5, 9-10, 
13, 15, 22, 28, 33-46, 51-53, 
57, 60, 79-80, 86, 90, 92-95, 
97, 100-101, 103, 105, 108, 
11-12, 115, 117, 125, 127, 
129, 133, 137 

Jewish/Jews, 78 

Jibril (see Gabriel) 

jihad: the greater jihad: to struggle 
with the soul/ego the lesser 
Jihad: to struggle against 
non-believers, 47—48, 
117-18 

jinn, 63, 83 

Joachim (see ‘Imran, the father of 
Mary) 

John (the prophet Yahya), 27, 32, 
35-36, 42, 90, 108—9, 111, 
115-16, 130 

Joseph (Yüsuf, the prophet) 60, 
85, 109, 111-12, 114-16, 

125 

Joseph (Yüsuf, the husband of 
Mary), 28-33, 37—38, 40-41, 
66, 125-26, 136 

Judea, 114 

Juyüshi Mosque, 100, 136 
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Ka‘ba: a cubical structure in the 
Holy Sanctuary of Mecca, 
which fixes the direction of 
prayer for all Muslims. Accord- 
ing to Islam, The original Ka‘ba 
was constructed by the prophet 
Abraham and his son, the 
prophet Ishmael. It remained a 
holy sanctuary and a site of pil- 
grimage for the monotheistic 
descendants of Ishmael until 
the Banu Khuzi‘a took custody 
ofitand introduced idol wor- 
ship. At the time of the birth of 
the Prophet Muhammad, it 
wasa place of pilgrimage fora 
variety of worshippers, includ- 
ing some Christians. When the 
Muslims finally captured 
Mecca, the idols were 
destroyed, and it became once 
again a site for monotheistic 
worship and pilgrimage, 19, 35, 
65, 111 

kahana: predicting; fortune- 
telling, 83 

kamal (vb. kamula): perfection; 
completeness, 81-82, 85, 91, 
107 

karama (plur. karámát): miracle(s) 
for saints (awliya), 86-87, 89 

Khadija: the first wife of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the 
nother ofall his surviving chil- 
dren, 12, 63-65, 71-72, 
75-76, 80-81, 122, 125, 128 

al-Khalil: an epithet for Abraham; 
the beloved friend of Allah, 
137 

al-Khizin, 66 

Kitab: Book, 40, 106 

Koran (see Qur'àn) 


kuffar (sing. kafir): non-believers, 
48, 118; kufr. disbelief, 48, 62, 
118 

Lot (the prophet Lit), 69-70, 108 

mda’ zamzam: the water of Zamzam 
in the Holy Sanctuary of 
Mecca, which, according to 
Islam, this spring arose in 
answer to Hagar’s prayer, 58, 
101, 120 

al-Madina: (Medina; Yathrib): the 
capital city of Islam under the 
first Caliphs; the first mosque is 
there; the Prophet and many 
companions are buried there; it 
is customary to visit Medina 
and Jerusalem before or after 
the greater or the lesser pil- 
grimage, 124, 136 

Madyan (Midian)/ Midianites: the 
Midianites were nomadic 
Arabs, probably intermarried 
with the Canaanites; in the 
time of Moses, their territory 
was north-east Sinai, 114 

Maghribi: pertaining to the 
Magreb, i.e., North Africa, 134 

majdhüb (see jadhb) 

Makka/Makkan (Mecca; Bakka); 
the most sacred city in Islam; it 
encompasses the Ka‘ba and 
other sites holy to Muslims, 
and is therefore known as umm 
al-qurà (the Mother of 
Towns); a commercial centre 
anda pilgrimage site dominat- 
ed by the Quraysh at the time 
ofthe birth of Muhammad, 19, 
97, 101-3, 120, 134 

al-malaküt: the Kingdom, 131 

‘alam al-malaküt: the World ofthe 
Attributes, 131 
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Malik/Maliki, 71, 125, 134 

Mancebo de Arévalo, 99 

al-Maqdisi, 23, 25, 73, 106, 109, 
112, 114 

al-Magrizi, 40 

Maram (Aramaic for Mary), 107, 

ma‘rifa: spiritual knowledge; gno- 
sis, 60 

marriage, 44, 66-67, 69, 110, 124 

martyr (shahid), 82 

Marit (see Hàrüt) 

al-mashriq (the East); the meta- 
physical orientation ofthe 
spirit to a higher plane, 131 

Matariyya, 98 

Mecca (see Makka) 

Medina see (al-Madina) 

Messenger (rasiil), 15, 22, 26-27, 
31, 35, 37, 39, 41, 44, 47-48, 
53, 58-59, 63-64, 67-68, 
70-71, 73-75, 78-79, 84, 86, 
89, 92-94, 101—4, 126, 128, 
133 

Messiah (see also ‘Isa ibn Maryam), 
9-10, 15-16, 28, 34, 41, 93 

Middle Ages, 42 

mihrab: a prayer sanctuary; a 
prayer niche, 24, 26-30, 
36, 56, 61, 73, 85, 90, 
99-100, 106, 108, 110, 136 

Mir, 40, 118 

miracle(s) (see mu‘jiza; karáma), 
12, 27, 33, 87-88, 97, 129 

Mi‘raj (See Isrà") 

Miriam (Heb. for Mary), 107, 113 

Morisco(s): the secret Muslims 
who remained in Spain after 
the fall of Granada, having 
been nominally baptized, 97, 
99, 134 

Moses (the prohet Misa), 11, 15, 
22, 28, 37, 43, 64, 70, 76-77, 


79-80, 84, 86, 106, 109, 
113-15, 117, 122, 126, 128, 
133 

Mount of Olives (jabal az-zaytin), 
28, 43 

mubah (permissable), 105 

Muhammad, born in Mecca in 
$70, of Qurayshi origin; the 
Seal ofthe Prophets, according 
to Islam; among his titles are: 
Ahmad (the Most Commend- 
able) and Mustafa (the Chosen 
One), 8, 15, 20, 22, 24,71, 77, 
79,81,85, 95, 98, 112, 116, 
120, 123, 125-26, 129, 131, 
133 

Mujahid, 19, 30, 39, 56, 62, 112, 
121, 

al-Muhisibi, 47 

mu‘jiza (plur. mu'jízat): miracle(s) 
for prophets, 87, 89 

Muqatil, 19, 33, 62, 106, 109-10, 
115, 121 

murakkab: acceptance of Allah's 
Willto go wherever His Will 
carries one, 135 

muraqaba: the constate state of spir- 
itual vigilance, 91, 130, 136 

Missa (see Moses) 

Muslim: one who has surrendered 
to the Will of Allah; one who 
has accepted Islam as his/her 
religion; Moslem 

mustafa: the chosen/selected, 70, 
125 

mystic/mystical/ mysticism, 53 

nabi (prophet)/nabiyya (prophet- 
ess), 74, 86, 94, 133 

nafs: soul/ego, 72, 117-18, 130 

Najran (located in northern 
Yemen; Negrana), 37, 114 

al-Nasa’i, 34, 47—48, 58, 104 
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Nasàra (Nazareth), 28, 34, 37, 49, 
54, 70, 78—80, 83, 91, 106, 
109, 115, 117-20, 123-24, 
126-27, 129, 133-38 

Nazarene, 34, 110 

Nicodemus, 42, 116 

niyya: intention: The Muslim must 
state his intention first before 
undertaking obligatory acts, 
such as, the five daily prayers, 
fasting each day of the month 
of Ramadan, embarking on 
the pilgrimage, etc.,43, 
123-24 

Noah (the prophet Nah), 15, 
69-70, 117 

tiubuwwa: prophethood; prophecy, 
78,81,83,85 

Nüh (see Noah) 

Palestine, 19, 38, 41, 107, 115 

palm, 33—34, 64, 66, 89—90, 
98—99 

Paradise (al-janna), 22, 43, 47—48, 
50, 53-54, 63-65, 77, 96 

parents, 5, 17, 22, 46—48, 51, 78, 
117-18 

Parrinder, 9, 101, 137 

Pharaoh, 64, 69, 77, 80, 128 

poetry, 43, 97, 133 

Pontius Pilate, 42 

prayer (see du‘a’), 79, 87 
prayer (see salat) 
prayers (sunna): voluntary, but 
formal,. prayers, according to 
the practice of the Prophet 
Muhammad, for example, the 
additional prayers before 
and/or after each of the five 
daily prayers or upon entering 
amosque 

prophecy (nubuwwa), 76, 78, 
81-87 


prophet/ prophetess (nabi / 
nabiyya) 12, 15, 18—19, 21 ff. 

prophethood (nubuwwa), , 74—76, 
78, 80—83, 87-88, 93, 126 

prostration (sajda), 56—57, 61 

puberty, 24, 27-28, 56 

pure/purity, 28, 30-32, 37, 43, 54, 
57, 62, 65-67, 69, 72, 77, 79, 
90, 92, 95—96, 99 

qadi: a judge whose decisions are 
based on Islamic Law, 19, 105, 
138 

al-Qahira (see Cairo) 

Qatada, 20, 25, 30, 112, 115, 127 

qibla: the direction to which 
Muslims turn in prayer. 
the first qibla: Jerusalem 
the second and present qibla: 
the Ka‘ba in Mecca, 100, 136 

qidam: Eternity, 132 

qissa (plur. gisas: story; legend 
(used as a technical designa- 
tion, in contrast to hadith), 
29-30, 34, 41, 52, 97-98, 102, 
113,115 

al-Quds (Jerusalem), 40 

al-qunüt: submissiveness, devout- 
ness, obedience to Allah; 
steadfastness in prayer 
al-ganitiin: those possessing 
these characteristics, 56 

Qur'an (Koran): the Holy Scripture 
revealed to Muhammad via the 
angel Gabriel, considered the 
authentic Word of Allah by 
Muslims, 9, 11, 15-16, 18-24, 
26, 28—29, 31, 33, 35, 37-39, 
41, 46, 51-52, 54-55, 57-58, 
62, 65, 67, 71-72, 74, 81, 83, 
85, 92-93, 95-96, 100, 106, 
115-17, 120, 122, 125-28, 130, 
133-34, 136 
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Quraysh: the Arabian tribe ofthe 
Prophet Muhammad, 126 

al-Qurtubi, 23, 43, 120 

Qüsiya, 40 

rabwa: hill, 38—39 

radiya/ Allahu *anhà: May Allah be 
pleased with her 

raka/a/ rukii : bowing, kneeling in 
prayer, 56 

Ramadan: the ninth month ofthe 
Islamic calendar. It is incum- 
bent upon all Muslims, who 
are physically able to do so, 
during this month to fast every 
day from all food and liquid 
intake and from undesirable 
speech—from the time ofthe 
call to the dawn prayer to the 
call ofthe sunset prayer, 68, 
107, 123-24 

Ramla, 38-39, 114 

rasul: messenger, 94, 133 

revelation, 12, 19, 71, 78, 81, 
83-84, 86, 92-93, 100, 125 

rihla: in Andalusia, it was a techni- 
cal term denoting specifically a 
trip with the intent to under- 
take religious studies abroad, 
134 

Rosenthal, 128 

rukkab: the person who fully 
accepts Allah's Will over 
his/her destiny (see murakkab), 
131 

R üm (the ancient Roman 
Empire), 69—70, 110, 124, 
137-38 

rumüz (sin. ramz): signs, indica- 
tions, 90 

m’ya: a vision that results from 
Divine revelation, 83-84 

Rüzbihin al-Bagli, 20, 60—61, 72, 


91-92, 121, 125-26, 130, 132, 
136 

sahih (see hadith), 21,64, 85, 125 

saint (mali /waliyya), 10—11, 20, 82, 
86, 89, 126, 129 

sajda: prostation in prayer, 56, 61 

salat: ritual prayer. The five ritual 
prayers in Islam are the dawn 
prayer (salát al-fajr), the midday 
prayer (salat al-zuhr), the after- 
noon prayer (salat al-‘asr), the 
sunset prayer (salat al-maghrib), 
and the evening prayer (salat al- 
*isha"). 

Salih (Arab Prophet), 114, 133 

Salla Allāhu ‘alayhi wa sallam: May 
the Peace and Blessings of 
Allah be upon him (a prayer 
said for the Prophet 
Muhammad) 

sanctuary (mihrab), 24, 26, 61, 64, 
73,99—100, 120 

Sāra (Sarah), 28,57, 70, 84, 106, 
109, 115, 117, 120, 134, 137 

Satan (ash-Shaytan), 24, 78—79, 88, 
109, 117, 127,135 

sayyida: lady, mistress; (with refer- 
ence to Mary): the chieflady, 
mistress, 27, 63 

al-Shadh(dh)uli (frequently called 
al-Shadhuli or al-Shadhli) is the 
title bestowed upon the Sufi 
shaykh, ‘Ali Abü al-Hasan, 
born in 1196/593 in Morocco. 
He received this title ina vision- 
ary dream (ruya) in which he 
heard His Lord say to him: “O 
‘Ali! You are ash-Shādhu lī... 
meaning: l have set you apart 
for Me.” The title is not related 
to the name ofthe village of 
Shàdhila in Tunis. 
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al-Shahdda: the statement, testimo- 
nial; the basis ofthe Muslim 
creed: "I bear witness that 
there is no god, except Allah 
and I bear witness that 
Muhammad is the messenger 
of Allah,” 131 

shahid (fem. shahida; plur. 
shuhada’): martyr(s), 82 

al-Shàm (previously, the northern 
part ofthe ancient Arabian 
peninsula; currently, Syria or 
its capital city, Damascus), 41 

sharia: Islamic Law based on the 
Qur'àn and the Sunna ofthe 
Prophet Muhammad, and its 
early codification. In Sunni 
Islam, the Four Schools of Law 
are: Maliki, Shafii, Hanafi, and 
Hanbali, 107, 123, 138 

shaykh: a master of the traditional 
religious subjects; a spiritual 
guide for seekers ofthe Truth, 
130, 132 

shirk: Polytheism; attributing 
Allah's powers to anything 
other than Allah, 105 

shuhüd (mushahada): witnessing; a 
synonym for unveiling; open- 
ing to the Unseen Worlds, 132 

$idq: truth, sincerity, correctness, 
125 

siddiq (síddiqa); righteous, trust- 
worthy, truthful, sincere of 
faith and belief, 43, 60, 70, 
73-74, 78, 81-82, 85, 93-94, 
125 

sign, 10, 16, 26, 31, 38, 43-44, 46, 
51,54, 68, 72, 81, 93-94, 96, 
99 

Silwàn, 66 

Simon Peter, 42 


sira: biography ofthe Prohet 
Muhammad, 28, 70, 106, 109, 
115, 117, 120, 134, 137 

sirr: secret; secret heart, inner con- 
sciousness, 90, 129 

Spain/Spanish, 17—18, 20, 23, 97, 
99, 128, 134-35 

Spirit (ar-riili), 5, 13, 29-31, 69, 92- 
93, 99, 110—11, 130—31, 133 

spirituality, 54, 65, 91—92, 96, 99, 
123 

submission, 43, 53—57, 60—61, 79, 
89, 94, 96, 100, 105, 133 

Sufi/Sufism: Islamic mystic/mys- 
ticism, 20, 25, 47, 60, 86,112, 
118, 130-32, 136 

Sulaymin (the prophet Solomon), 
23 

Sunna (plur. sunan): usually refers 
to the deeds, utterances and 
unspoken approval of the 
Prophet Muhammad or also to 
that of the first four Caliphs. 
And in Islamic jurisprudence 
(fiqh), the word sunna = rec- 
ommended, 67—68, 100, 102, 
120-22, 137 

Sunni, 15, 21—22, 24, 33, 42, 47, 
74, 86, 95—96, 100, 105, 133 

sūra: a chapter in the Qur'an; sura, 
28, 70, 106, 109, 115, 117, 
120, 134, 137 

sustenance, 24, 26—27, 35, 54, 89, 
100, 109 

symbol, 13, 43, 51, 61, 69, 89, 94, 
100 

Syriac, 42, 107-8 

al- Tabari, 23, 48-49 

tafsir (plur. tafasir): explication of 
the Qur'an; also, see: mufas- 
sirin, 106—14, 117, 119-23, 
125-30 
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Talmud/Talmudic, 57, 110, 113, 
119-20 

ta’wil: explanation of the underly- 
ing meanings of Qur'ànic 
passages, 110, 128-30 

Temple (Bayt al-Maqdis), 23—25, 
28-30, 32, 37-38, 61, 86, 106, 
109, 111 

al-Tha‘labi, 111 

Thamüd (An ancient people, 
probably of eastern and central 
Asia in the area of Petra prior to 
the Nabateans), 114-16 

tharid: a dish consisting of thin 
Arab bread soaked in a veg- 
etable or meat stew, 80, 127 

al- Tirmidhi, 47, 51, 122 

token (see also sign), 31 

Torah, 15, 22, 93, 108 

Turkey, 115 

*ulama' (see *alim) 

Umayya, 116 

umma: the greater community of 
Muslims; contemporarily, 
sometimes used to designate a 
particular national community 
of Muslims, 35, 43, 63, 71,75, 
80, 105, 133 

*Uthmin (the third Caliph of 
Islam), 68 

al-‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (the sec- 
ond Caliph of Islam), 64, 103, 
138 


al-*Uza'i, 56, 125 

Virgin (al-‘adhra’), 5—6, 9—12, 
15—16, 18, 29, 31, 34, 52, 57, 
59—61, 65—66, 68, 71, 96, 98, 
108, 115, 123, 132also, see 
batul 

wali (fem. waliyya; plur. awliya"): 
the beloved (by Allah), the 
friend (of Allah), the victorious 
(for Allah); a saintly, holy man 
or woman, 53, 74, 80, 82, 86— 
90, 93, 111, 119, 126, 128—31 

wilaya: the state of being a saint, 
129 

al- Waqidi, 103 

wijà: container used by women for 
the cleansing of blood, 123 

witnessing (shuhiid), 90—92, 132 

women, 5—6, 11-13, 43, 49,53, 
62-72, 74—83, 85-86, 89, 92, 
94—96, 99, 115, 118, 122-24, 
128, 133, 136 

Ya'qüb (see Jacob) 

Yaàqüt, 34, 39, 111-12, 114-15 

Y üsuf (see Joseph the prophet and 
joseph the carpenter) 

Zachariah (the prophet 
Zakariyya), 24—32, 35—36, 
55-57, 91-93, 97, 99-100, 
108-0, 113, 135 

Zakariyya (see Zachariah) 

al-Zamakhshari, 37 

al-Zajjaj, 62 
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